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The early years are the best time 
to teach them the value of Gum Massage 


eer educators wereamong 
the first to recognize the value of 
gum massage—and they were quick to 
make it a part of their classroom work. 
For they knew that if they taught chil- 
dren how to follow this oral health 
routine in their early years—they 
would give future men and women a 
better start towards a lifetime of 
sounder teeth and healthier gums. 
Today’s tender, tempting foods... 
as almost any dentist will tell you... 
are a threat to the health of our teeth 
and gums. Deprived of hard work 
and stimulation—naturally the gums 


grow lazy, tender—sensitive. And 
when that first tinge of “pink” ap- 
pears on the tooth brush, it is nature’s 
way of saying, “Don’t neglect your 
gums another day!” 

During their formative years, chil- 
dren are quick to grasp why massage 
restores: circulation to tender, ailing 
gums—and they respond, as if by in- 
stinct, to its easy technique. The index 
finger is placed on the outside of the 
jaw to represent the tooth brush, and 
rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is recommended 


Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


as an aid to massage. For Ipana is more 
than an effective cleansing-agent—it is 
also designed to aid the massage in 
toning and strengthening gum tissues. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you 
clean your teeth, massage a little extra 
Ipana onto your gums. In a short time 
you will notice the difference—a new 
sparkle to your teeth—a new healthy 
firmness in your gums. More impor- 
tant, with Ipana and massage you'll be 
far safer from gum troubles so un- 
pleasant to have—se difficult to treat. 


Because of soft foods, Massage, practiced at 
gums need the stimu- home, helps cultivate 
lation of daily massage _ this splendid habit for 
to keep them healthy. promoting oral health. 
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Ir children like to chew gum, let them. It’s good for 
them. In fact, it’s important all through their pre-school 
and school years. Chewing gum every day five to ten min- 
utes, especially after eating, helps keep their teeth scoured 


clean and white and is an aid to mouth health. There 





is a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 








FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: 
PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL CARE (keep teeth clean) DEN- 
TIST‘’S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 





University research forms the basis of our advertising. National Association , 
of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. | 














Adopted by WEN NESSEE ror surprementary use 


A New Series 


“THE FRIENDLY Hour” Readers 


The Authors 


Dr. U. W. Leavell, Professor of Education, PEABODY COLLEGE; Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, Principal, 
Normal School, Louisville, Ky.; Mary Browning, Supervisor, Primary Grades, Louisville, Ky.; Hattie 
Follis, Principal, Baker Elementary School, Birmingham, Ala. 








Distinguishing Features 





Abundant selections in “social science” in order to 


(a) New and fresh subject matter which is-not repeated (d) 
interpret the modern world for the modern child. 


in any other readers. 
(b) The most simple vocabulary of any series now avail- 
able. 
(e) Attractive illustrations. . . Beautiful cover designs 


(c) Completion of the mechanics of reading at the 
end of grade four. that avoid a “schoolbookish” appearance. 





For Low Prices of These Readers and Workbooks, Write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street a 
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“To the Members of ia January 15, 1937 








TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


* For three years it has been my pleasure and high privilege to serve you as the executive 
secretary-treasurer of your organization. During this brief period, through cooperative 
effort on the part of all of you, we have seen your organization grow from some five thousand 
to approximately fifteen thousand in membership. In this interval the financial status of 
your organization has been materially improved. 

* You have established and maintained an office to which you have felt free to come and to 
discuss your individual problems. Not only so, but citizens organized and otherwise have 
also found their way to your office to discuss public education in its various aspects. In 
addition, you have brought out periodically a professional magazine in which many of you 
have expressed reasonable pride. We have made conscious effort in bringing out this journal 
to make it a journak of, for, and by Tennessee teachers. It has been made a clearinghouse 
for your organization. Articles appropriate to teachers’ problems have been incorporated 
in it. | 

* It is needless, however, for me to say in this connection that all of the things enumerated 
above are just beginnings. The Tennessee Education Association, under proper manage- 
ment, is in my opinion destined to become one of the most influential non-legal organizations 
of the state. For this to come about it will necessitate loyalty on the part of teachers, sobriety 
of judgment, patience, and persistence. All of the teachers of the state must make it their 
business to help plan for the future of their organization, to have faith in the officers of the 
association, and to rally to their support in the prosecution of policies. Teachers, however, 
can be of tremendous aid to their organization insofar as permanent influence is co 

by making of themselves the best teachers of which they are capable. _—— work on the 
local job will breed confidence and respect on the part of the patrons of the schools. 


* In retiring as your executive secretary-treasurer, it seems proper for me to express to 
you my deep appreciation for the cooperation which you have accorded me in my endeavors 
to carry out the policies and achieve the purposes of your organization. Without your loyalty, 
encouragement, and cooperation, the task would have been extremely difficult. I i 0m 
for my successor the same fine spirit 4 cooperation which you have hitherto accorded me. 
Whatever the future may hold in store, I want each of you to know that I shall ever have the 
welfare of your organization, and of you individually, at heart. I confidently look forward 
to the day when you and your associates will build of the Tennessee Education Association 
an organization of which you may justly be proud and for which the public at large will have 
the utmost respect and in which the public may repose confidence. 
Cordially, 
W. A. Bass. 
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TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


*% Your Administrative Council has seen fit to honor me with appointment 
as executive secretary of the Tennessee Education Association. May I 
take this means of thanking you for the confidence that you, through your 
representatives, have expressed in me? A knowledge that I may expect 
the friendship and support of over fourteen thousand of the best people 
on earth gives me courage to face the enormous responsibility which is mine. 


* Even in moments of greatest optimism I cannot hope to equal the record 
of my distinguished and beloved predecessor, W. A. Bass. To his vision; 
tireless energy, and uncompromising devotion to the cause of public educa- 
tion the Tennessee Education Association is largely responsible for its 
present high state of perfection. During his administration the associa- 
tion’s membership has increased from 5,100 to 14,553; at present only 
2,055 white public school teachers are not affiliated with the organization. 
With little previous experience in editorial work, he has given us a maga- 
zine which is generally recognized as being outstanding among the nation’s 
educational journals. Under his leadership, one of the most intensive edu- 
cational crusades in the history of the state has been waged. Through his 
magnetic personality, confidence-inspiring integrity, and genuine interest 
in his fellow teachers, both as individuals and as a group, he has effected 
among the state’s educators an “esprit de corps,” which, if continued, should 
result’in the attainment of any goal toward which we may direct our unified 
efforts. 


* It shall be my purpose to continue, as nearly as possible, the policies 
of my predecessor; to bring into the fold the 2,271 public school teachers 
who now keep our association from having one hundred per cent member- 
ship; to give you a magazine which will be both helpful and enjoyable; to 
continue, with your support, the crusade for better schools in Tennessee; 
to justify your faith in this office by proving myself ever ready to serve you 
in any way possible. 


* To the accomplishment of these tasks I dedicate myself, and earnestly 
seek your individual cooperation and support. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) A. D. Hott. 
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What Does the Harrison-Fletcher Bill Provide? 


The Committee is represented in Washington, D. C., 

by Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural Service 

for the N. E. A. 

HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL PROPOSED ALLOTMENTS TO 
THE STATES FOR EDUCATION AND THE RELATIVE 

NEEDS OF THE STATES FOR ASSISTANCE 


How Much 
1. An initial appropriation of $100,000,000 and an in- 
crease of $50,000,000 each year until $300,000,000 


per year is provided. 


Appropriations to the States 
2. Funds are appropriated to the states to be used by 
them for schools. The manner in which the funds 
received shall be used for the maintenance of a pro- 
gram of public education is left wholly to the respec- 
tive state legislatures. 


Basis of Apportionment 
3. The funds are apportioned to the states and terri- 
tories according to the number of persons five to 
twenty years old in each. ($2.54 per person the 
first year and increasing to $7.63 the fifth year.) 
Each state can then apportion the funds to its dis- 
tricts according to any plan it may choose. 


Federal Control Prohibited 
4. All control, administration, and supervision of 
schools and educational programs are reserved strict- 
ly to the states and forbidden to all federal officers 
and agencies. 


What the States Must Do 
5. In order to qualify for receiving the federal allot- 
ments each state or territory must do two things 
each year after the first apportionment: 

(a) Maintain a system of public schools available 
throughout such state or territory for at least 
160 days, closing of schools due to epidemics, 
fires, and acts of God being excepted. 

(b) Spend from state or local revenues or from both 
combined as much per person five to twenty 
years old for schools as was spent in the school 
year ending 1934. 


Who Sponsors This Bill? 

The Harrison-Fletcher Bill (S. 4793 and H.R. 13021) 
was introduced and is supported by Senator Pat Harri- 
son of Mississippi, chairman of the Senate Finance.Com- 
mittee, and by Congressman Brooks Fletcher of Ohio, a 
member of the House Committee on Education. It is 
sponsored by the Executive Committee of the Legis- 
lative Commission of the N. E. A.: 

Sidney B. Hall, chairman; State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. 

John Callahan, vice-chairman; State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

Frank L. Grove, Secretary of Alabama Education 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

George D. Strayer, Director of Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Balti- 
more, Md. 

B. E. Packard, Commissioner of Education, Augusta, 
Me. 












































Population, Allotment, Tax- 

States and Five to Twen-| Allotment, | Fifth Year | paying 
Territories ty Years First Year and Ability per 

Inclusive Thereafter Capita 

(1) (3) (4) (5) 

United States...] 39,212,425/$100,000,000/$300,000,000} $50.80 
Alabama....... 983,965} 2,509,319} 7,527,957 19.81 
Armona. ......+. 141,371 360,526} 1,081,578 52.79 
Arkansas....... 677 , 542 1,727,876} 5,183,628 23.88 
California...... 1,407,496} 3,589,413] 10,768,239 56.09 
Colorado....... 316,598 807,392} 2,422,176 55.82 
Connecticut... . 488,222} 1,245,070} 3,735,210 71.15 
Delaware....... 70,305 179,293 537,879 57.41 
Dist.of Columbia 113,100 288 ,429 ee ore 
WNOGB si iic6's ds 460,181] 1,173,559} 3,520,677 35.61 
Georgia. ....... 1,093,535} 2,788,746] 8,366,238 24.80 
Ce ree 152,448 388,775) 1,166,325 53.94 
oe eee 2,173,060} 5,541,764] 16,625,292 59.01 
Indiana........ 950,454 2,423,859} 7,271,577 53.09 
| ene 744,533} 1,898,717} 5,696,151 77 .24 
ee eee 579,681} 1,478,310} 4,434,930 62.62 
Kentucky...... 899,289} 2,293,378) 6,880,134 24.83 
Louisiana....... 736,203} 1,877,474 5,632,422 28 .62 
er 235,261 599,965| 1,799,895 51.01 
Maryland...... 489,969| 1,249,525] 3,748,575 49.96 
Massachusetts .. 1,213,487] 3,094,649} 9,283,947 66.45 
Michigan....... 1,439,475} 3,670,966} 11,012,898 48.35 
Minnesota...... 794,969] 2,027,340} 6,082,020 62.73 
Mississippi... . . 743,979| 1,897,304] 5,691,912 18.39 
Missouri....... 1,053,848} 2,687,536} 8,062,608 52.68 
Montana....... 169,732 432,853) 1,298,559 67.87 
Nebraska....... 435,176] 1,109,791] 3,329,373 71.66 
Nevada........ 23,141 59,014 177,042} 109.33 
New Hampshire. 131,888 336,342 1,009 ,026 58.62 
New Jersey. .... 1,199,554) 3,059,117} 9,177,351 62.73 
New Mexico.... 152,508 388 ,928 1,166,784 35.10 
New York...... 3,455,921 8,813,332] 26,439,996 64.92 
N. Carolina..... 1,237,001] 3,154,615} 9,463,845 25.75 
N. Dakota...... 246,937 629,742} 1,889,226 62.65 
GAs cata cs 1,941,282} 4,950,681] 14,852,043 57.16 
Oklahoma...... 844,372} 2,153,328] 6,459,984 31.90 
Oregon......... 263 , 553 673,116} 2,016,348 65.49 
Pennsylvania... 3,078,728} 7,851,409! 23,554,227 59.91 
Rhode Island... 206 ,676 527,068} 1,581,204 59.52 
S. Carolina. .... 714,305} 1,821,629} 5,464,887 23.60 
S. Dakota...... 235,717 601,128} 1,803,384 73 .65 
Tennesseé....... 916,594| 2,337,509| 7,012,527 29.89 
WME. 5535 ot 1,992,667} 5,081,723} 15,245,169 34.39 
CS a eer 184,088 469,463} 1,408,389 51.11 
Vermont....... 105,951 270,198 810,594 43.90 
Virginia........ 863,820} 2,202,924) 6,608,772 38.27 
Washington..... 438,375} 1,117,949] 3,353,847 65.26 
West Virginia. . . 621,131 1,584,016] 4,752,048 52.59 
Wisconsin...... 898,828} 2,292,202} 6,876,606 51.10 
Wyoming....... 70,116 178,811 536,433 56.17 
pT ene 16,848 42,966 128,898] ..... 
Am. Samoa..... 3,925 10,010 . % ) Seer 
Canal Zone..... 11,908 30 , 368 imac RS 
ER ae 6,925 17 ,660) 5 eee 
| ee 127,354 324,780 | 
See ae 651,395] 1,661,195] 4,983,585} ..... 
V. Islands...... 7,038 17,948 eee re 
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What Action Will Be Taken? 

The bill will be reintroduced in both houses of the 
congress at the opening of the session in January, 1937. 
Immediate steps will be taken to have early hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
and the House Committee on Education. It should be 
enacted in 1937. 

How to Help 

1. See that all candidates for the house and for the 
senate are offered an opportunity to pledge support 
to this bill. 

2. Write your senators and ‘congressmen urging sup- 
port of this bill and ask others to write. 

3. Through organizations of which you are a member 
secure resolutions endorsing this bill and forward 
copies to your senators and congressmen and to the 
National Education Association. 

4. Through newspapers and educational publications 
obtain publicity for this bill. 


5. If further information is desired write to the 


National Education Association. 


Note: Funds will be distributed to each state according to 
number of persons five to twenty years old. After first year 
allotments increase $50,000,000 annually for four years. Data 
for first and fifth years are shown in columns three and four. 
Column five shows the differences in the ability of the states to 
support schools. Taxpaying ability is based on the application 
to each state of the second model-tax plan of the National Tax 
Association as shown in Second Report on a Plan of a Model 
System of State and Local Taxation, 1933. Derived from The 
Economic Ability of the States to Finance Public Schools by 
Leslie L. Chism. 


T. E. A. AMENDS CONSTITUTION 


Article XII of the constitution and by-laws of the 
Tennessee Education Association provides that a pro- 
posed amendment to said constitution must be filed with 
the executive secretary-treasurer in writing and pub- 
lished by him in a publication of the state organization 
at least thirty (30) days prior to the annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly. 

The following amendments were proposed in keeping 
with the above at the Representative Assembly meeting 
in Nashville January 8: 


ProposaL No. I 

“Amend ARTICLE VII, SECTION I, by insert- 
ing a comma (,) after the word ‘President’ in the 
second line of said Section and Article and then 
adding the words, ‘The retiring president.’ The 
Section and Article, as amended, would read: ‘The 
Administrative Council shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, the retiring President who shall serve for one 
year, and nine other members. . . .’” 


ProposaL No. II 

“Amend SECTION IV, ARTICLE VI, by adding 
after the word ‘Assembly,’ which is the last word in 
the last sentence of said Section and Article, the 
following sentence: “The members of the Adminis- 
trative Council shall be delegates from the state at 
large to the Representative Assembly.’ ” 
The above proposals were adopted January 9, 1937, 

by the assembly. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
Of the Public School Officers Association, the Department 
of Superintendence of the Tennessee Education 
Association, Adopted at the Annual Meeting 
January 8, 1937 
ARTICLE I 
Name 
This organization shall be known as the Public School 
Officers Association, Department of Superintendence, 
of the Tennessee Education Association. 
ARTICLE II 
Objects 
The objects of this association shall be the elevation 
of the profession of teaching, the promotion of a spirit 
of fellowship and fraternity among its members, and 
the advancement of the cause of education to the end 
that adequate educational opportunities may be provided 
for the youth of the state of Tennessee. 
ArTIcLe III 
Membership ; 
Membership shall be of two classes, active and asso- 
ciate. Any persons actively engaged in administrative 
or supervisory position. may become active members 
on payment of annual dues. Any others interested in 
the development of the cause of education may become 
associate members with full privileges, except that of 
voting or holding office, on payment of annual dues. 
ARTICLE IV 
O fficers 
The officers of this association shall consist of a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer and an exec- 
utive committee of five members consisting of one from 
each grand division of the state, one from the state at 
large and the president of the association. The term 
of each officer shall be for one year. The election shall 
occur at the last session of the annual meeting with 
nominations from the floor. 
ARTICLE V 
Duties of Officers 
The duties of the officers shall be those usually per- 
formed by such officials. The executive committee shall 
prepare the program, arrange for the annual meeting, 
print and distribute the programs and perform such 
other duties as may be required of them. 
ARTICLE VI 
Meetings 
The annual meeting shall be held at Nashville on a 
date in January to be fixed by the executive committee. 
ArtTicLe VII 
The dues shall be one dollar per year. 
ArtTIcLe VIII 
The books of the secretary-treasurer shall be audited 
each year at the annual meeting by a committee ap- 
pointed by the president. 
ARTICLE IX 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Bond 
The secretary-treasurer shall be bonded to the amount 
of five hundred dollars. The premium on same to be 
paid from the funds of the association. 
ARTICLE X 
Amendments 
Any of these articles may be amended by a two-third 
vote of the members present and voting at the annual 
meeting. 
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Correlation Enters the Curriculum 


A Nation-Wide Study of Our Schools 
Shows Subject Matter Lines Are 
Breaking Down 

ORRELATION, integration, 
( fusion, and synthesis are lines 

along which vital curricular 
experiment is moving. That is one 
of the conclusions given in the re- 
port of an extensive survey pre- 
sented by the correlation committee 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of English at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary meeting of the organization 
in Boston, November 26-28. 

The report, which has just been 
made available to teachers and cur- 
riculum makers as A Correlated 
Curriculum, was edited by Miss 
Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High 
School, Kansas City, a former presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, assisted by 
President William Allan Neilson of 
Smith College and Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant commissioner of 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Sixty-one advisory experts, 
research workers, and teachers, rep- 
resenting the entire country, took 
part in the preparation and collection 
of material. 

The financial stringency from 
which educational institutions have 
been suffering is, according to the 
report, one of the reasons for in- 
creased emphasis upon correlation 
of subjects. “Not only are schools 
being called upon to furnish an edu- 
cation which will obviously be worth 
its price,” the editors say, “but they 
are called upon to do so with shrink- 
ing revenues. The answer to this 
challenge is not curricular curtail- 
ment but curricular consolidation. 
On the anvil of this necessity educa- 
tion is forging a new program to 
whose economy no value is sacrificed 
and which draws a ground plan and 
road map of life.” 

Aspects of modern life which 
make it urgent that education effect 
a more obvious synthesis of the 
separate parts of the curriculum, the 
committee reports, are these: 

1. The hyper-specialization of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and pro- 
fessional activity. If the stu- 
dent is to view life as a whole,- 
he must be taught to do so in 
school, as actual wage earning 


GERTRUDE GERAGHTY 
Humes High School 
Memphis 
Tennessee Representative, Public Relations 
Committee of The National Council of 
Teachers of English 
will center his eye upon a mi- 
croscopic part. 

2. Increasing mobility of the pop- 
ulation. For children of fam- 
ilies constantly shifted from 
place to place, life is just a 
stream of scattered impres- 
sions. If they are ever to see 
a connected picture, it must be 
in the school course. 

3. The noise, confusion, and dis- 
traction of urban life. If edu- 
cation is to make any impres- 
sion upon a population assault- 
ed in every nerve by the dis- 
tractions of current life, it will 
have to be an education whose 
basic import stands out in clear 
and simple outline. 

4. The dead weight of civic and 
political indifference on the 
part of the mass of our citi- 
zenry. Until we can bring 
people to see life as a whole, 
we cannot expect them to plan 
intelligently for the whole of 
life through politics. 

5. The multiplication of new 
knowledge, especially in the 
fields of natural and social 
science, undermining the old 
bases of moral and religious 
sanctions. The breakdown of 
old formulae has not, however, 
broken down the eternal veri- 
ties. We merely gain a larger 
view of the truths which pre- 
vious ages could only glimpse. 
These philosophical implica- 
tions of the new learning must 
be made clear if we are not to 
leave our students visionless 
among the facts presented in 
our courses. 


“Only through an integrated cur- 
riculum,” the report states, “can we 
adequately picture the world in 
which we live. An integrated cur- 
riculum furnishes a sound learning 
situation. Through its many-sided 
materials, its multiform activities, 
and its opportunity for constant co- 
operation between students and 
teacher in the posing of problems 
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and the planning of activities, it 
most fully utilizes all the student’s 
abilities and most powerfully guides 
him to self-mastery of social intelli- 
gence. And finally by practice in 
molding life materials into personal- 
ly significant patterns, an integrated 
curriculum most successfully trains 
not for mere adjustment to life as it 
is but for building a new and better 
world.” 

That correlation is no magic pill 
which education can swallow at a 
gulp is emphasized by the editors 
who warn that there are dangers in 
all the various forms of correlation. 
It is also said that the possibility of 
thoroughgoing application of the 
theory is not yet universal. “The 
limitations of previous deficiencies 
in education caused by narrow spe- 
cialization must be overcome before 
some teachers can handle correlated 
courses. These deficiencies will be 
removed by the enterprising instruc- 
tor through self-instruction. The 
mass must be reached by a gradual 
broadening of the curriculum in 
teacher-training institutions.” 

After presenting not only the the- 
ory of correlation but its application 
in high schools and colleges in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, the 
editors offer an appendix in which 
distinguished specialists in their 
fields set forth the basic contribu- 
tions of their subjects to life today. 
These statements are intended as a 
guide to curriculum builders and ex- 
perimenters. Below are a few quo- 
tations from them. 

Physics 
Rosert A. MILLIKAN 

“The supreme contribution of 
physics to the development both of 
civilization and of the individual is 
found in its enormous influence in 
the creation of the conviction that 
nature is not capricious, but is in- 
stead, at least to a very considerable 
extent, understandable and even con- 
trollable by man. A second reason 
for the study of physics is found in 
its direct utility. A third contribu- 
tion is its disciplinary value. A 
fourth lies in its peculiar adaptation 
to developing the habit and art of 
problem solving. A fifth is found 
in the social value of the scientific 


method.” 
(Continued on page ten) 
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Part Il 
Places Visited Outside Mexico City 


OCHIMILCO, an Aztec name 
meaning “Place of Flowers,” 
is situated about fifteen miles 
south of Mexico City. This lovely 
village is commonly called the Mexi- 
can Venice. The lake of Xochimilco 
is an attraction the like of which can- 
not be found anywhere in the world. 
Floating gardens originally made of 
interlaced twigs covered with a layer 
of earth have now taken root into 
the lake and have been transformed 
into the most fertile vegetable gar- 
dens that one can imagine. 

We got to Xochimilco early in the 
afternoon and were besieged by boat- 
men who displayed with pride their 
Mexican gondolas, flat boats pro- 
vided with cane-bottomed chairs, 
over which were stretched canopies 
richly embroidered in colorful flow- 
ers. We chose one bearing the name 
“Viva Mexico” emblazoned on the 
front in red and white carnations, 
and our gondolier pushed off from 
the shore with a long pole. Two 
musicians in a boat followed us as 
we floated down the poplar-bordered 
canal. On one side of the boat an 
old woman in her little dugout fol- 
lowed us downstream, insisting that 
we buy Coca-Colas, while on the 
other side women with their boats 
full of flowers insisted on us buying 
some of every kind. They had beau- 
tiful carnations, sweet peas, and 
pansies. They were so cheap that 
our boat soon overflowed with flow- 
ers. 

The first cities we visited were 
Cholula and Puebia, rich in memo- 
ries of Mexico’s past. Cholula is said 
to have a church for every day of 
the year. Before the conquest it 
was the religious center of Mexico, 
and when the Spaniards came they 
endeavored to place a Christian 
shrine where each heathen temple 
had stood. There are churches on 
the street corners, in the fields, and 
on the plains outside the city. Some 
are crumbling ruins, while others re- 
tain their original beauty. Perhaps 


the most interesting and awe-inspir- 
ing is the white-spired chapel on top 
of the largest pyramid in Mexico. It 
was quite a steep, hard climb to this 
lovely church, but the sight of the 
beautiful white and gold chapel was 


Our Trip to Mexico 
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well worth the effort. We could 
hardly tear ourselves away from it. 
Then, too, the view of the surround- 
ing country was very interesting. We 
were told that people used to climb 
to this chapel on their knees. It 
seemed unbelievable. 

Puebla is frequently called the 
“Rome of Mexico” due to its many 
magnificent churches. The cathe- 
dral is one of the most sumptuous 
in the Americas, a rare treasure of 
ecclesiastical art. Among the sixty 
lesser churches should be mentioned 
the temple of Santo Domingo with 
its unique Rosary Chapel. It is im- 
possible to describe this magnificent 
chapel. It is so beautiful. We saw 
many marvelous chapels, but this one 
impressed me more than any of the 
others. Before leaving Puebla we 
went to see the famous Talavera pot- 
tery and tile factory. Seen from a 
distance, Puebla with its many tile- 
covered domes takes on an Oriental 
aspect as it glistens under the tropi- 
cal sun. 

One Sunday morning we went to 
the Desert of the Lions. In spite of 
the name, it is anything but a desert, 
and there are no lions there. The 
extensive woods, called the Forest 
of the Lions, forming part of a Na- 
tional Nature Reservation, is situated 
on the lowest slope of the Ajusco 
mountain about twenty miles south- 
west of Mexico City. It contains the 
ruins of the famous rest and retire 
house of the Carmelite fathers, called 
the Monastery of the Desert of the 
Lions, erected in 1604. It is inter- 
esting to visit the chapel called the 
whispering chapel, with its strange 
acoustic properties, the cells, and the 
catacombs. The steps leading to these 
underground passages were very 
steep, circular, narrow, and damp. 
One hesitated to take a candle and 
descend, but as this was what we 
had come to see, we decided to fol- 
low the leader, which it was quite 
necessary to do to keep from getting 
lost. It was quite an effort. to keep 
from slipping on the slimy rocks and 
mud and to keep the candle from 
going out. The Forest of the Lions 
is reached by a very fine paved road 
from the town of Villa Obregon. 








In Villa. Obregon there is a most 
impressive and beautiful statue of 
Obregon. Along this road one gets 
many beautiful panoramas of the 
Valley of Mexico. 

Leaving the Desert of the Lions 
we continued ascending until we 
reached Las Cruces, an elevation of 
10,450 feet, and then dropped down 
into the valley of Toluca, a beautiful 
and very fertile spot. The Rio 
Lerma, longest river in Mexico, 
flows through this valley. Toluca, 
capital of the state of Mexico, is one 
of the highest cities on earth, its alti- 
tude being 8,761 feet. Winters are 
cooler than Mexico City’s, and the 
summers are delightful. The streets 
of this important manufacturing and 
commercial center are straight and 
clean. Here, on Friday, is one of 
the most picturesque markets in 
Mexico. Natural colored wool 
zarapes are to be had, also lovely 
baskets of every size and shape at a 
most reasonable price. 

On our next trip we went to two of 
the most famous historical shrines of 
Mexico, the Guadalupe church and 
the Pyramids. The shrine of Gua- 
dalupe is the most sacred shrine in 
Mexico, erected to Our Lady of 
Guadalupe on the spot where the 
legend says she converted the In- 
dian’s tilma into a beautiful cloth 
bearing her image, which is still pre- 
served in a frame of pure gold and 
enclosed by a solid silver railing of 
fourteen tons. On December 12 of 
each year thousands of pilgrims from 
all parts of Mexico come to worship 
at this shrine and drink of the holy 
water of the well. As we entered 
the church, I was profoundly im- 
pressed by the display of so much 
gold, such beautiful paintings, and so 
many ornately decorated altars. 
Then I became aware of the poorly- 
clad worshipers and the contrast be- 
tween the wealth of the church and 
the poverty of those within. The 
worshipers moved from the entrance 
to the altars on their knees. Even 
the smallest children had their can- 
dles as they moved along with their 
parents. Wherever we went in 
Mexico we always stopped at some 
church to rest and meditate for a 
few minutes. No matter what time 
of the day it was, we always saw 
groups of people praying. The faith 
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and reverence of the people was 
beautiful and showed that their re- 
ligion was their life. 

From Guadalupe we went north- 
east to Teotihuacan. Here we saw 
the Pyramid of the Sun and Moon 
and the Temple of Quetzacoatl. The 
Pyramid of the Sun is larger at the 
base than Cheops, but not so high. 
However, climb it and you will think 
it is high enough. One might pass 
up some things since there are so 
many interesting things for one to 
see, but one would not want to miss 
the pyramids. Just think what a 
wonderful thing it is to be able to 
motor in a few days over an unsur- 
passed scenic highway direct to these 
awe-inspiring stupendous monu- 
ments left by some mysterious race 
thousands of years ago. 

In order to get a good view of the 
most interesting volcanoes of Mexi- 
co, we went to Amecameca. This 
picturesque native village, with an 
altitude of 7,800 feet, is situated at 
the foot of the Oxtaccihuatl volcano. 
Amecameca is the starting point for 
those bent on climbing Qxtaccihuatl 
and Popocatapetl. On a small, high, 
bushy hill in this little village is the 
old shrine of the Sacramonte. This 
is the hermitage where the holy 
father Martin de Valencia used to 
retire and prepare for his sermons 
among the Indians. We went up to 
the little chapel that is reached by 
an elegant stone, moss-covered stair- 
way that winds gracefully up the 
tree-lined hill. One does not mind 
the climb, for it is a very enchanting 
walk. From this lovely shrine one 
gets a splendid view of the volcanoes 
and the valley below. One must go 
early in the morning to get a good 
view of the volcanoes. The nearer 
daylight the better because at this 
time there is less likelihood of clouds 
obscuring the view. Popocatapetl 
means “Smoking Mountain” ; its top 
is covered with eternal snow, and it 
has an altitude of 17,794 feet. 
Oxtaccihuatl means “Sleeping Lady.” 
This volcano has an altitude of 
17,322 feet. There is a very inter- 
esting legend about these volcanoes. 

A very good paved road from 
Mexico City leads to Pachuca, one 
of the richest mining centers of 
Mexico. The mines from this dis- 
trict have supplied the world with 
enormous amounts of gold and sil- 
ver. Mining operations have been 
going on here since 1535. After 


leaving Pachuca, we went to El 
Chico National Forest. 

EI Chico is situated in the pictur- 
esque mountain range north of 
Pachuca. The road to El Chico is 
called the “Road of Marvels” on ac- 
count of its unequalled beauties. 
Here one sees wonderful scenery and 
villages of quaint charm. The road 
has many short-curved cuts amongst 
rich mineral regions. “Pena del 
Cuervo,” meaning curved rock and 
called the crow’s-nest, is an immense 
rock suspended at the edge of a 
break, many hundred feet deep. It 
is a spot from which one contem- 
plates a scene comparable only to 
those in the Swiss Alps. I stayed 
here as long as I could, for I felt I 
could not possibly see anything that 
would inspire me more. It is hard to 
explain the grandeur and majesty 
of this beautiful scene faraway above 
the tallest trees and the clouds. 

The trip we enjoyed the most was 
the trip from Mexico City to Aca- 
pulco on the Pacific Coast. This is 
the most wonderful of all trips over 
the mountains from Mexico City. 
Cuernavaca is but a fifty-mile drive 
over a splendid all-paved highway. 
A wonderful view of the valley of 
Mexico can be had, also of the snow- 
capped peaks. Then shortly after 
passing the summit, a peep of Cuer- 
navaca nestled in the valley 5,000 
feet below will never be forgotten. 
It is hard to beat a scene like this. 
When one gets above the clouds and 
sees them floating over the valley be- 
low so white and fleecy, sailing along 
in the beautiful blue sky, one realizes 
that this is a great, wide, beautiful 
world, and how much we should 
praise and thank God for the privi- 
lege of living in it. A cool breeze off 
the snow-peaked volcanoes that over- 
look the sun-drenched valley gives 
Cuernavaca the most even and de- 
lightful climate in all Mexico. Every 
known species of tropical fruit grows 
in the vicinity. It is a veritable para- 
dise possessing an ideal altitude, a 
perfect climate, a brilliant profusion 
of lovely flowers and birds and a 
magnificent landscape, terminating 
on the east in the majestic snow- 
mantled volcanoes. ‘The best view 
we had of the volcanoes was here 
when we first awoke. I could hardly 
take my eyes off them. They spar- 
kled so standing out in all their 
lovely whiteness against the beauti- 
ful blue sky. I just wanted to stay 





BIRTHDAY of Charles Dickens was 
February 7, 1812. He wrote his first 
book, “Oliver Twist,’ when he was 
twenty-four years of age. 


a_—_ 
SCRIBBLINGS on Roman walls 
have quite a modern note: ‘A blonde 
has taught me to hate brunettes’; 
“Epaphra! You’re no ball player.’ 
Reader interest plus accuracy and per- 
spective are among the characteristics 
of ON THE RoapD TO CIVILIZATION 
(Heckel and Sigman), the attractive new 
world history for high schools. 


Not confined entirely to leg- 
end are giants. So-o-o big 
that they can be appropri- 
ately classified as giants 
were Machinow, Russian, 
and Middleton, English, the two biggest 
known men in the world. They were 
exactly the same height—9 feet, 3 inches. 


—— 
REVISED—Tue New Sment Reap- 
ERS (Lewis, Rowland, and Gehres). All 
books in this series of study type readers, 
from the Pre-Primer to Book VIII, have 
1936 or 1937 copyright date. 


“—— 
WILL DURANT, writing in 
The Saturday Evening Post, says: “I 
should make education in health a 
required course in every year of school- 
ing, from kindergarten to Ph.D.” Cer- 
tainly this motion will be heartily 
seconded by teachers and pupils using 
THE HEALTHY LiFe SERIES—as inter- 
esting as storybooks, as reliable as 
science itself. For Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


ww 
SIRIUS, the Dog Star, now visible, 
is composed of two stars, one 48 times as 
luminous as the sun and the other 400 
times less luminous than the sun. 


If all the insects of the earth 
were piled on one end of a 
huge seesaw and all the other 
animals including man were 
crowded on the other end, 
the end holding the insects would sink 
down. See article and beautiful color 
plate, Twenty North American Insects, 
in THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR ScHOoOoLs, the new dictionary of 
which children say, ‘‘It’s fun to use.” 


oe 
AFTER the Louisiana purchase had 
been measured and surveyed, the gov- 
ernment found that it had paid only two 
and one-half cents an acre for it. 

oo 


IT takes longer to boil potatoes at 
Denver than at Chicago. Why? Seé 
page 61 of UsEFrut ScrENCE FoR HiGH 
ScHoo.. Inviting, interesting, sound, is 
the newest contribution in the field of 
general science, USEFUL SCIENCE, Books 
I and II, and UseFut ScreNcE FoR HIGH 
ScxHoot for the Junior High School years, 


The JOHN C.EVVZ TES fe) ¥ COMPANY 


424 W. Peachtree St.,N.W. * ATLANTA 
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gorge at an altitude of 5,000 feet, Continued from page seven) 
with cobblestone streets, narrow, Anthropology 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


i UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. Z) | 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: | 
Summer Quarter Catalog—— | 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology | 
| 





Graduate Schoo! Bulletin —— 


Name 





Street and No. 
City and State. 


cick dein. cities <ai> cxitnin inet Gein ones enue sieann een 
and watch them, for I knew later in 
the day they would be out of sight 
behind the clouds. On the outskirts 
of Cuernavaca we saw the beautiful 
San Antonio Falls falling over a 
huge cliff in a semicircular rock 
basin. I have seen Niagara Falls 








and the falls in Yellowstone and 
Yosemite National Park, but I have 
never seen falls in such an unusual 
setting. 

On the road from Cuernavaca to 
Taxco we saw many different varie- 
ties of cactus, candelabra, organ, and 





perched precariously on the moun- 
tainsides, is the art center and 
“Dream Town of the Universe.” The 
town is a colonial gem, Spanish in 
appearance. Every roof of every 
building is of red tile, every nook or 
corner in the place is a picture. The 
government has made Taxco a na- 
tional monument and has prohibited 
the construction of anything modern 
in the town. Gas stations are out- 
side the city limits. This national 
monument has retained all its pris- 
tine charm and _picturesqueness. 
Taxco is the acme of informality and 
charming simplicity. Towering 
above this unique and charming 
town is the famous and elaborate 
cathedral built by Borda, the “Silver 
King.” 

From Taxco we went to Acapulco. 
Acapulco, “the Jewel of Tropical 
America,” borders one of the world’s 
finest natural harbors. It is the old- 
est port of the North American Pa- 
cific Coast. It is not only the oldest 
port of the Pacific Coast but one of 
the most beautiful. Its climate is 
splendid, and its surf bathing won- 
derful. 

The road to Acapulco is the road 
to romance. Over seven mountain 
ranges, descending ten thousand feet 
to the level of the sea, was an event- 
ful trip for one day. There were so 
many short curves in the road that 
one had a hard time to keep from 
getting mountain sickness. We got 
to Acapulco just as the sun was set- 
ting. The afterglow of the sunset 
on the Pacific Ocean was the most 
beautiful scene I have ever witnessed. 
How I enjoyed the ocean! As I 
watched the waves come rolling in 
and spread out, followed by an- 
other almost before the first had 
gently rolled along the beach, | 
thought how much like life it was. 
When we think we have everything 
going just fine, along comes a billow 
to sweep us off our feet. We hardly 
have time to pick ourselves up before 
the next one hits us. But I guess we 
would never get anywhere if we did 
not have something to wake us up 
and keep us moving on to bigger and 
better things, with a strong deter- 
mination not to be licked by cir- 


cumstances. 


“The five most significant facts 
of anthropology about which the lay- 
men in this country should know as 
much as possible are: 

“1. Man’s development, past and 

present. 

“2. Man’s machinery; i. e., his 
body and organs. 

“3. The essentials of man’s hered- 
ity. 

“4. The history of the formation 
of the various nations, par- 
ticularly those of the white 
race. 

“5. The composition of and ar- 
thropological developments in 
the American people.” 


History 
CHARLES A. BEARD 

“The major ideas which seem to 

me important in the study of history 

are: 

“1. The concept of the long pre- 
historic life of mankind. 

“2. The concept of change, ir 
volving the idea of progress. 

“3. The unity and continuity o. 
cultural evolution. 

“4. The relation of great person- 
alities (including men and 
women of letters) to the total 
social situation of their re- 
spective ages. 

“5. The concept of contingencies 
and choices which might have 
been made or may now be 
made. 

Biology 
RAYMOND PEARL 


“T regard the five most important 
general basic things which biology 
has to contribute as: 

“1. Organic evolution. 

“2. The cellular structure of liv- 

ing organisms. 

“3. Heredity and variation (ge- 

netics) including, of course, 


the applications to human 
problems. 

“4. Embryonic development and 
growth. 


“If I could be permitted a sixth 
heading, it would be metabolism, 
using this single, and therefore not 
quite adequate, term to indicate the 
whole subject of the energy relations 
of the organisms with the external 
world, and within itself.” 
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Consolidation of Schools 


N EFFICIENT and progressive 
system of rural education in 
Tennessee requires that the 

physical setting of the state’s rural 
educational effort shall keep pace 
with the progress in educational 
method. It is obvious that back- 
ground and equipment are necessary 
to efficient operation of any enter- 
prise. While Tennessee has made 
distinct advancement in many phases 
of the educational processes, im- 
provement of physical equipment and 
school premises has not kept pace. 

There are now in this state, scat- 
tered somewhat haphazardly over 
the countryside, 2,799 one-teacher 
schools and 1,775  two-teacher 
schools. Many of these school build- 
ings are in a run-down and dilapidat- 
ed condition and are actually unfit to 
be occupied by pupils who must at- 
tend them. Practically all of these 
one- and two-teacher school build- 
ings were built long ago before there 
was any concern regarding the con- 
struction of buildings for school pur- 
poses. Hundreds of elementary 
school children attend small rural 
schools which have windows without 
glass, doors sagging on hinges, and 
cracks in the walls. During warm 
weather no great physical hardship 
is felt by the children, but when the 
weather gets cold such buildings will 
be practically uninhabitable. Per- 
haps this description is not typical, 
but it does serve to emphasize the 
need for better school buildings in 
the rural sections of Tennessee. Any 
superintendent will tell you that there 
are schools in his county, unless it 
be one of the wealthier and larger 
counties of the state, which would 
better be torn down and used for 
fuel than to be used for school pur- 
poses. They menace the health of 
teachers and pupils and inadequately 
serve the needs of an enlightened 
community. If these inadequate and 
disgraceful conditions are to be 
remedied, either these schools must 
be repaired at a great cost or they 
must be abandoned. 

The best educators, who are inter- 
ested in elementary and high school 
growth and improvement, have con- 
cluded that the best solution of the 


Prepared by 
The State Department of Education for 
Legislative Committee of T. E. A. 
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problem of meeting the needs of 
communities where school premises 
and advantages are inadequate, is 
through consolidation of schools. 
Consolidation, of course, was not 
even a practical thought two or three 
decades ago when many of these one- 
and two-teacher school buildings 
were erected. Roads were not good 
in Tennessee, and transportation at 
best, before the automobile, was slow 
and inadequate. 

Just as the counties of Tennessee 
were surveyed and outlined by nar- 
row boundaries because it was so 
long a trip from the rural section to 
the county seat in days of poor roads 
and transportation by horse and 
buggy, so it was that these school 
districts were established with the 
thought that they must be near the 
center of a small area, from the outer 
boundaries of which the pupils might 
be within walking or riding distance 
of the school building. Since then, 
however, the motorcar has been de- 
veloped, and good roads have been 
built to form a network over the 
state, which makes county seat, 
village, and community accessible to 
those living in all sections of the 
county. Bus transportation for 
school children is being rapidly de- 
veloped so that traveling the route 
to school is no longer a difficulty. 
Consolidation means the bringing to- 
gether of a number of school dis- 
tricts and conducting one school in a 
modern, safe, and sanitary building 
within the range of all who formerly 
attended two or more smaller 
schools. There has been in Tennes- 
see many a successful example of 
consolidation, and figures show that 
not only has it added to the physical 
comfort of the school children but 
that it also has been a great advan- 
tage in the various processes of edu- 
cation. Averages of children in con- 
solidated schools are higher than 
those in the one- and two-teacher 
schools. This is due not only to the 
fact that there is a better psychologi- 
cal effect in pleasant and comfortable 
surroundings but also to the fact that 
in the consolidated school teaching is 
certain to be more efficient. There 
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are more teaching hours per teacher. 
There is a fixed routine for conduct- 
ing classes. There are enough teach- 
ers provided so that the schedule may 
not.be interrupted. While in the one- 
teacher school, the harassed teacher 
with all classes to teach necessarily 
rushes through the day in a haphaz- 
ard way. The same is true, in a 
lesser measure, of the two-teacher 
school. 

The Tennessee Educational Com- 
mission, in its report of 1934, made 
the following comparisons: 


In one-teacher schools there is a differ- 
ence in median chronological ages of eight 
months between grades four and five, fif- 
teen months between grades five and six, 
fourteen months between grades six and 
seven, and four months between grades 
seven and eight. 

In the two-teacher schools there is a 
difference in median chronological ages 
of seventeen months between grades four 
and five, eight months between grades five 
and six, twenty-three months between 
grades six and seven, and four months 
between grades seven and eight. 

In three-or-more-teacher schools there 
is a difference in median chronological 
ages of twelve months between grades 
four and five, thirteen months between 
grades five and six, eleven months be- 
tween grades six and seven, and twelve 
months between grades seven and eight. 

The one-teacher schools reached the 
standard normally expected in only two 
cases in the fifty-five points of measure- 
ments in grades four to eight, inclusive; 
the two-teacher schools reached the stand- 
ard in seven cases; and the three-or-more- 
teacher schools reached the standard in 
twenty-six cases. 

The data just presented indicate that 
the educational development of a child in 
a one- or two-teacher school will be 
handicapped. These results show that all 
three types of schools are in need of im- 
provement, but the need is much greater 
in one- and two-teacher schools than in 
three-or-more-teacher schools. 


Naturally the consolidated school 
is a three-or-more-teacher type. An 
advantage of the consolidated school, 
which is one of the most obvious of 
its many advantages, is that the con- 
solidated school has a much greater 
power to hold the pupils in the school 
through the several grades than has 
the small school. 

In county-wide schools, in 1928, 
there were 99,650 enrolled in the 
first grade. The next year, in the 
second grade, fewer than half of the 
approximate 100,000 were enrolled— 
only 44,416. The next year approxi- 
mately 2,000 fewer were in the third 
grade, and the decrease from third 
to the fourth was approximately the 
same. By 1935, when the 1928 first 
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grade class was due to graduate from 
elementary school, only 19,192 com- 
pleted the eighth grade throughout 
the state. A breakdown of this is 
shown in the following table: 


ENROLLMENT BY GRADES IN ONE-, Two-, 
AND THREE-OR-MoRE TEACHER COUNTY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, WHITE 

1934-35 Three-or-More 
One-Teacher Two-Teacher Teacher 
Per Per 


Per 
Grade No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
{aa 21,680 20 26,368 27 38,016 22 
Second ---. 9,044 13 11,975 12 22,613 13 
. | | pees 9,751 14 12,785 13 23,113 13 
Fourth —--. 8,906 13 11,929 12 22,164 13 
BR? ‘centages 7,184 10 10,312 11 20,015 12 
OS eS 6,073 9 8915 9 18,156 10 
Seventh ~_.. 4,602 6 7,487 8 16,362 9 
Eighth ..... 3,895 5 7,155 8 14,473 8 





Ted 71,135 100 96,924 100 174,912 100 

The consolidation program, 
which is considered by the Tennes- 
see educators as being highly desir- 
able, is necessarily limited largely be- 
cause of a lack of funds. As was 
indicated in an earlier paragraph, 
consolidation is needed in all counties 
and especially in the poorer counties. 
Those counties, which have no large 
tax levy and which are now having 
difficulty in supporting the schools 
they have, are the ones where con- 
solidation is most needed. They are 
the counties where the ramshackled 
and unequipped school buildings are 
located. They are the counties which 
have the greatest number of one- 
teacher and two-teacher schools. If 
consolidation is to be effected in these 
counties it will be absolutely neces- 
sary that it be done with state aid. 
It is estimated that a minimum of 
$100,000.00 per year, supplied by the 
state and used where most needed, 
would be required to place Tennes- 
see’s elementary educational system 
in the rural districts on a basis of 
acceptable standards within the next 
few years. 

Recent consolidations, which have 
been worked out in the face of a 
great many handicaps, have received 
the approbation of those people in the 
communities where the consolidation 
was effected; even of those who op- 
posed it. An objection, which has 
been met almost automatically, has 
been that the one-room schoolhouse 
which has been the social center of 
a small community, would be abol- 
ished with consolidation. Easy trans- 
portation facilities and good roads 
have made the consolidated school 
building a better social center and 
have brought large communities to- 
gether into the community spirit, 
which, in the times of our forefa- 


thers, could be observed only in the 
very small community. 

Because of the limited state aid 
during the past biennium the consoli- 
dation of schools in only nineteen 
communities in Tennessee has been 
effected. Without state aid even 
these consolidations would have been 
impossible. While, because of no 
funds, it has not been possible to en- 
courage applications for consolida- 
tion, if funds were available whereby 
the state could encourage consolida- 
tion through financial aid, many 
counties would take advantage of the 
opportunity to improve their school 
programs in this way. 

There are numerous advantages of 
consolidation. | While there is an 
initial cost for new buildings and 
physical equipment, the actual re- 
sults are the same as those of a good 
investment. Any successful indus- 
trial executive is convinced that cen- 
tralization is economy in business. 
It is apparent that with fewer build- 
ings, the upkeep and operating ex- 
penses would be smaller than they 
would be with many buildings. 
Where a school is_ consolidated, 
bringing together three school com- 
munities, for example, you can see 
that upkeep, lights, fuel, and many 
other items would be reduced. 

Figures show that attendance and 
enrollment of a consolidated school 
of three school communities are con- 
sistently increased over the combined 
attendance of the three one- and 
two-teacher schools of which the 
consolidated school was made. 

It may be called a mere matter of 
applied salesmanship which is one 
factor of this increased attendance. 
Attractive premises, like attractive 
show windows of a store, will have 
their effect. Children will be inter- 
ested in going to a school where 
there are comfortable seats, warm 
rooms in winter, sufficient light, and 
other advantages which they never 
could have enjoyed in the old, tum- 
bled-down, one-teacher schoolhouse. 
Another reason for this increased at- 
tendance and enrollment which has 
been noted in the consolidated school 
is that transportation goes with con- 
solidation. The convenience of go- 
ing to school and returning home in 
the school bus makes attendance a 
much simpler matter. Then, social 
motives stimulate a child to go to 
school where there are a large num- 


ber of other children, where there is 
directed play, and where a pleasant 
atmosphere prevails in the school- 
room and out. In the one- and two- 
teacher schools, there is no time for 
direction of play, there is certain to 
be harassment because of the teach- 
er’s heavy duties and inability to pay 
personal attention to any pupil. 

An inestimable advantage of the 
improved consolidated school in any 
community is that it stimulates the 
community’s pride, gives a good 
meeting place for various groups 
which are interested in progress in 
the community, and inspires a spirit 
of rivalry in other communities. If 
one community in a county gets a 
consolidated school, an adjoining 
community generally feels that it is 
backward unless it, too, shows some 
progress of this kind. With this 
competition stimulated, the effect is 
sure to be that the spirit will spread, 
and the entire area will gradually 
advance. 

The conclusion is inevitable—state 
aid is not only justifiable but is 
necessary. In the negro school 
building program in the South, the 


Julius Rosenwald Fund has spent | 


some four million dollars, or ap- 
proximately sixteen per cent of the 
total amount necessary for building 
5,357 completed school buildings. In 
Tennessee, the Rosenwald Fund has 
aided in the construction of 464 
school buildings and sixty-three other 
buildings up to July 1, 1932. These 
schools have a teacher capacity of 
988 and a pupil capacity of 44,460, 
and the total cost was $1,969,822.00, 
of which the Rosenwald Fund gave 
$291,250.00. Negroes contributed 
to this building fund a total of $296,- 
388.00, white people a total of $28,- 
027.00, and the state and counties a 
total of $1,354,157.00. These build- 
ings could not have been erected had 
the state not contributed a large part 
of it. Counties contributed very 
little through their public educational 
authorities, for they had very little to 
contribute while maintaining the gen- 
eral school program as best they 
could. 

In justification of the state’s ma- 
terial participation in an intelligent 
consolidation program, it may be re- 
peated that many of the counties, 
those most needing consolidation in 
the majority, are unable to fimance 
their own consolidation program. 
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Transportation of School Pupils 


increase in the complexity 
of society a greater demand has been 
made on the schools to provide in- 
creased educational opportunities. As 
the small schools were inefficient, 
and, therefore, could not provide 
these opportunities, programs were 
planned whereby these small schools 
could be consolidated into larger cen- 
ters. These consolidations were 
made possible with the development 
of more rapid transportation. As a 
result of the consolidation of schools, 
the problem of school transportation 
has become a significant phase of or- 
ganizing and administering a county 
school program. The consolidation 
of schools and the transportation in- 
cident thereto are important factors, 
therefore, in providing a more near- 
ly equal educational opportunity to 
all the pupils in the state. 

Size of Transportation Problem.— 
In the last ten years there has been 
a rapid increase in the number of 
children transported to school each 
day. A study of Figure 1 reveals 
that in 1928-29 approximately 27,000 
elementary children were transported 
to school each day, while in 1934-35 
this number had increased to ap- 
proximately 51,000. In other words, 
in six years the number of elemen- 
tary children transported had almost 
doubled. There has been a similar 
increase in the number of high school 
pupils transported. In 1934-35 
71,718 or eleven per cent of the total 
elementary and high school enroll- 
ment was transported. From these 
facts it is evident that the transpor- 
tation of school children is a prob- 
lem which is increasing in importance 
and must be given proper considera- 
tion by state and local officials if the 
system is properly regulated. 


° 10 20 wo 40 50 60 


HY TRANSPORTATION 
Is Necessary—With the 





Year 





1928-29 


1931-32 








1934-35 


Fig. 1 — Elementary school children 
transported in Tennessee. Thousands of 
children transported daily. 


Safety as a Factor in School Or- 
ganization. — With the development 
of the highway systems in the state a 
serious problem has resulted in chil- 
dren going to and from school. It 
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The State Department of Education for 
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is hazardous for children to walk 
along the main highways of the 
state. In 1934, 3,030 pedestrians 
were killed and 11,620 pedestrians 
were injured while walking along 
rural highways in the United States.’ 
These data indicate the seriousness 
of the problem of children walking 
along rural highways. 

The problem of safety also is im- 
portant even though children may be 
transported at public expense. In 
case of an accident the type of bus 
may determine the number of chil- 
dren injured. Too little attention has 
been given to this problem in the 
transportation of school pupils in 
most of the counties of Tennessee. 
The lives of children are too precious 
to permit them to be endangered by 
riding in unsafe school busses. 

Additional information on _ the 
seriousness of the school bus prob- 
lem in Tennessee is revealed by a 
study of Figure 2. Of the school 


No. of Busses 





Shop-made 
(Unsafe) 


Fig. 2—Type of bodies used on school 
busses by forty-three counties in Ten- 
nessee, 
busses used in forty-three counties 
of the state approximately 500 are 
equipped with shop-made, wood 
bodies, which, in most instances, are 
extremely unsafe, while fewer than 
fifty busses are equipped with all- 
steel, safe bodies. This situation 
cannot be ignored by the people of 
Tennessee. Such specifications as 
the following should be formulated 
and adopted for busses: 

Chassis—It is recommended that 
a one-ton chassis be used for busses 
with a seating capacity of twenty- 
five children or less. 


Factory-made Factory-made a —— 


rame (Safe) 


Stee 
(Unsafe) (Partially Safe) 





‘Eugene B. Elliott, Education for 
Safety, Bulletin No. 303, p. 11, Depart- 
— of Public Instruction, Michigan, 


Construction of Body. — Body 
should be constructed of steel, and 
well braced. 

Height of Body. — A height for 
bus bodies of not less than sixty or 
more than sixty-six inches is recom- 
mended. 

Seats.—Seating space shall be at 
least thirteen inches for grade pupils 
and at least fifteen inches for high 
school pupils. 

Doors.— The entrance door shall 
be of the jackknife or safety-split 
type at least twenty-four inches wide, 
located at the right of the driver, and 
controlled at all times entirely by the 
driver. 

Signs.—All busses shall be labeled 
on both front and rear in large con- 
spicuous letters “School Bus.” 

Glass. — All windows and doors 
shall be provided with laminated, 
shatterproof glass. 

Aisles—Double aisles shall be not 
less than eighteen inches wide, and 
single aisles shall be at least nine 
inches wide. 

Fuel Tanks.—Fuel tanks shall be 
installed, filled, drained, and vented 
outside of the body. 

Fire Extinguishers. — Each bus 
shall be provided with at least one 
effective fire extinguisher. 

V entilation—Busses carrying up 
to twenty-five children shall be 
equipped with one approved roof 
ventilator. 

Exhaust Gases.—The exhaust sys- 
tem shall be so arranged that ex- 
haust gases shall not get into the 
body of the bus. 

Color—The color of all busses 
shall be a shade of yellow which will 
match the sample furnished by the 
county superintendent of schools. 

Very few school busses operated 
in the state meet the above specifica- 
tions. It is necessary that the state 
improve this situation in order to in- 
sure the safe transportation of school 
pupils. : 

Cost of Transportation. — During 
the year 1934-35 the counties of 
Tennessee spent $1,003,658.17 for 
the transportation of school children. 
This amounted to approximately 
$13.00 for each child transported. 
With improvement in the type of 
equipment required there will be a 
similar increase in the cost per pupil. 
In 1931, the state appropriated 
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$240,276.73 for school transporta- 
tion. Since 1933 the appropriation 
has been $192,221.38. The state 
should increase this amount in order 
to insure that adequate facilities 
would be provided where they are 
needed. This increased appropria- 
tion will be partially offset by a de- 
crease in the number of teaching po- 
sitions as a result of consolidation 
programs. 

Availability of School Opportuni- 
ties —In Tennessee much emphasis 
has been given in recent years to the 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities. Despite the efforts which 
have been exerted in this direction, 
high school opportunities are not 
available to many thousands of ele- 
mentary school graduates. An in- 
spection of the transportation facili- 
ties in most counties of the state re- 
veals that many elementary schools 
are not served by high school trans- 
portation. This means that if the 
children who graduate from these 
schools attend high school they must 
either provide their own transporta- 
tion or secure board and room at the 
high school center. This is unfair 
to these children and it also results 
in many children being deprived of 
high school opportunities. 

The availability of high school op- 
portunities serves as a stimulus for 
children to complete the elementary 
school. When these opportunities 
are not available many children be- 
come discouraged and never gradu- 
ate from the eighth grade. Situa- 
tions like this exist in most counties 
of the state, but the problem is par- 
ticularly serious in several counties 
because no transportation is provid- 
ed. To carry out its obligation to 
each child the state should provide 
additional funds for transportation 
so that educational opportunities will 
be available for all children. 


Need for State Aid.—As the state 
is responsible for the entire operation 
of the school program, it is essential 
that attention be given to each phase, 
including the transportation of pu- 
pils. It is evident from the above 
facts that most counties in the state 
are not providing adequate and safe 
transportation facilities. Many of 


these counties do not have the finan- 
cial ability to provide the proper type 
of transportation. 


It is essential, 





therefore, that state aid be given so 
that not only adequate facilities may 
be provided but proper regulations 
may be developed and enforced by 


the state. 
s 


The Call of New Orleans 


BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Publicity 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


When the New Orleans French 
are not at home, literally or figura- 
tively, they turn the veranda chairs 
against the wall. It is an old Creole 
custom. When the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. goes 
to that romantic city for its sixty- 
seventh annual convention February 
20-25, 1937, the veranda chairs will 
face the street, properly dusted and 
shining to welcome guests. And all 
of them will be needed. 

“Everybody is going to New Or- 
leans and taking his wife,” says Sec- 
retary S. D. Shankland as he and his 
assistants show figures to prove it. 
The reservations for convention 
rooms numbered 2,477 on June 30, 
1936, with the meeting nearly eight 
months away. This is twenty-seven 
per cent larger than the number of 
sleeping accommodations reserved at 
the same date before the St. Louis 
convention in 1936, and forty per 
cent greater than the advance reser- 
vations for the Atlantic City meet- 
ing in 1935. The St. Louis meeting 
was the largest since depression 
blight shrunk attendance. A total 
of 9,909 persons registered officially, 
and there were probably 2,000 who 
attended one or more convention pro- 
grams who did not write their names 
on the cards. 

The colorful Crescent City, which 
attracts thousands annually to the 
nation’s greatest carnival, will be 
taxed to take care of the superin- 
tendents. Every hotel room was 
taken up early in the summer, and 
Superintendent Nicholas Bauer and 
a large group of New Orleans prin- 
cipals, teachers, and other citizens 
are finding rooms for conventioners 
in the hospitable homes of the city. 
“Of these there are plenty,” says 
Superintendent Bauer, genial host to 
his colleagues throughout the nation, 
as requests for more rooms roll in. 

Not for fifty years has a conven- 
tion gone to New Orleans. The date 
of the famous Mardi Gras has nearly 


always coincided with the traditional 
convention calendar of the superin- 
tendents. Next winter, the Mardi 
Gras festivities will be concluded on 
Tuesday, February 9, giving the city 
ample time to make preparations to 
take care comfortably of a new set 
of guests. 

An annual feature of the city’s 
great festival will be reenacted for 
the benefit of the convention visitors. 
The Krewe of NOR will march 
again for the superintendents. This 
parade will be presented by the car- 
nival organization of school children 
and will include fifty or more floats. 

The last meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence was held in 
New Orleans in 1885, when Leroy 
D. Brown was president and W. O. 
Rogers, secretary. No Southern city 
has entertained the school officials 
since they met at Dallas, Texas, in 
1927. A special Sunday evening 
Dixie program will honor the return 
to the South of this annual event. 

The entire program is being ar- 
ranged with great care by President 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
schools in Denver. General sessions 
will feature nationally-known speak- 
ers. The afternoons will be devoted 
to discussion groups. An ample ex- 
hibit space will provide opportunity 
for an exhibit comparable to that of 
St. Louis, which reached a new high 
in the art of display. 

A principal social feature of the 
convention will be a breakfast com- 
plimentary to visitors given by New 
Orleans teachers. The breakfast 
will be eaten under the Dueling Oaks 
in City Park, where long ago it was 
customary to meet and settle differ- 
ences in an early morning atmos- 
phere much less hospitable than that 
which will prevail over the cups of 
French-drip coffee at the department 
breakfast. On this spot 100 years 
ago one United States senator fought 
eighteen duels between sessions of 
congress; and one memorable Sun- 
day ten parties faced each other with 
weapons of their choosing. 

Entertainment features’ of the 
breakfast under the Dueling Oaks 
will include pageants and tableaux of 
New Orleans history of which there 
is great wealth. No city in America 
has more romantic and interesting 
history and tradition than New Or- 
leans, a century ago home of the 
Lafittes and Dominique You and 

(Continued en page twenty-eight) 
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HE STATISTICAL REPORT submitted below larvae 2S 2S: 3.2 
shows the present membership of the Tennessee RMI shcticitianswaneaetaten = ian 86.6 
Education Association by county, city, institution, Lenoir City ~..~~- SS le 35 35 100.0 

and congressional district. These data, compiled on EGE necro teiaovege 29 29 100.0 
January 27, 1937, indicate that the association’s mem- 
bership has increased 638 since the same date last year. POM 3 Se Soe erat 2.656 2,078 78.2 





At present there are only 2,055 of the state’s white ‘ 
*1936 number teachers employed. 























teachers who do not belong to the association. A “one 
hundred per cent membership” would seem to be a 
reasonable and attainable goal by the end of this school Third Congressional District 
ped item Tt ae = No. Teachers Membership Per 
First Congressional District : Employed in T.E. A Cent 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding Bledsee 9 -~-.......-.24- 58 56 96.5 
County: me ee ee setae, 117 117 100.0 
a ee ees 200 200 mee (CC Grandy* _....._..._.-.- 82 it 17.1 
Cinihorne ............<. 172 172 100.0 Hamilton ----- eao---=55 390 363 93.0 
SEND iccutivatiastdietiailiema tis 150 150 100.0 oats aana 149 149 . 100.0 
enn Wee 90 0 0.0 POND ine en 45 7 15.6 
ee ee ee 282 180 63.8 POM -..---~2.--2---=55 126 112 88.9 
NS, cccnnscacansinenteeniel 68 68 100.0 NO csi eoeses nae 88 88 100.0 
an ol 83 8) 0.0 sequetete ...............- 35 15 42.9 
Gewking .............. 187 81 43.3 V0 BE odsn sence 38 25 65.8 
ee ee 146 135 92.5 WR: nip cncnennsnenin 149 137 91.9 
RNAI os xcnsiiacuisiidiceslaial 107 102 95.3 White** et a gral te rm 120 116 96.7 
SI, shy tinnincnanlialenancd! 176 70 39.8 City: 
SOOMUGH Sel Sa 245 245 100.0 Chettienoet ..........- 630 287 45.6 
SO + seni cxeptesdavesseakie Altai 120 116 96.7 So 50 50 100.0 
RUUEMINGION —.2.52ccs 182 182 100.0 
oe pe Ee Sees Me 2,077 1,536 73.8 
City: 
Bristol --.--..........- 86 86 100.0 *1936 number teachers employed. 
mugapeihton <....<...- 52 52 100.0 **Sparta included. 
Greeneville -~-.--~.---~- 39 39 100.0 
Johnson a Maman 164 164 100.0 Fourth Congressional District 
Kingsport -----....~-.- 98 92 93.9 ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
Mormisiown ——..-..-.5.- i 51 100.0 County: ge me Membership et, 
m NN od he oe 135 135 100.0 
Total----------------- 2,698 2,185 80.9 Eo | eee Ae ae ee a 85 11 12.9 
1806 number teachers employed — ne 
Second Congressional District aamnaoas ce aa ati = se 7s 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding Se SERPS . 
County: No. Teachers Membership Per a 154 76 49.4 
Employed in T. E. A. Cent Jackson Tiers 113 113 100.0 
OIG sn cinacsiniinconncotebilite 122 0 0.0 ee 162 162 100.0 
Blount ee et ore ee 171 171 100.0 DRURIONE i 104 104 100.0 
Campbell -------------- 232 232 100.0 RR “a eee 27 0 0.0 
Cumberland ------------ 102 1 1.0 Guictes® 154 146 94.8 
BN 2 ie senses toe bigot 416 416 100.0 dee oe 52 3] 59.6 
Loudon* eee He acti 7 9 117 IN ih nk 208 204 98.0 
a nee 173 173 100.0 Rutherford*** _____.___ 207 207 100.0 
| ncendimammaameaaamaataatia 140 2 OO td aac 117 117 100.0 
oo Vi ike ee rl bo 8s Wy dieot OP ck 144 138 95.8 
ERE Cee bet } 
eeott - n= 162 151 93.2 Tae) isi oes 2,107 ‘1,787 84.8 
Sars ee 67 1 1.5 
City: ‘ *1936 number teachers employed. 
SSE Coy 28 28 100.0 **Tullahoma included. 


; “af *** Murfreesboro included. 
Athens ---------------- 27 27 100.0 ****T ebanon included. 
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Fifth Congressional District 


ORGANIZATION 


No. Holding 




















County: “cael” Gtk cam 
SE eee ey eae 413 413 100.0 
ee I nee es Lo ae 83 83 100.0 
Montgomery -.-.-------- 121 121 100.0 
Ra xi a 133 113 84.9 
een he ere 98 50 51.0 
DE ot oe os ak 204 116 56.9 
Wrewseele 22... s2csus 34 34 100.0 

City: 

a) ES) ee eres 54 54 100.0 
SO ee ee 555 534 96.2 
Springfield ...........-- 30 30 100.0 
a a eee ae 1725 1,548 89.2 
*1936 number teachers employed. 
Sixth Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding 

County: ye ee ey 
Greets Go os os Se 73 73 100.0 
RRM Galil 2 cata epee A 43/7 137 100.0 
te es re eet 148 68 45.9 
eat Sener 110 88 80.0 
MMMM sos 52 52 100.0 
ae 99 1 1.0 
MINEO S55 20 on > io 216 216 100.0 
NN a Saree eS 42 42 100.0 
BD. Aine pinta 206 206 100.0 
ee a 65 65 100.0 
TP. istic nnnsence 117 117 100.0 
Williamson** -....--.-- 145 145 100.0 

EE eee 1,410 1,210 85.1 
*1936 number teachers employed. 
**Franklin included. 
Seventh Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding 

County “oer fees ee 
Mens 6. ota os 2 Sa 109 101 92.7 
eee be eee 181 181 100.0 
TS ES LET ee ase 66 66 100.0 
SE oe ee 94 78 83.0 
III sick shaleicacis ncn sant ii 69 69 100.0 
Prergeman ............- 137 137 100.0 
RN cs a 140 104 74.3 
POrEON Aaa 157 149 94.9 
A rane 153 153 100.0 
eae 172 172 100.0 
_ OS eee es 153 153 100.0 

City: 

NE oy OS enw egrets 83 19 229 
RE 40 on al 38 38 100.0 

2 SR oe ce pO Se 1,552 1,420 91.5 

Eighth Congressional District 
C ORGANIZATION sin: Sie ~ awe ‘ 

ounty: ee athe ol 
eae 130 116 89.2 
alin ania stomata 135 135 100.0 
renee 294 270 91.8 




















eeneee” 2... 11... 85 82 96.5 
RE STE Ee 52 51 98.0 
ee 108 105 97.2 
i Sa 196 141 719 
ee ease 142 142 100.0 
Weakley -.----- (snes 227 212 93.4 
City: 
Dyersburg -------- a 47 92:1 
ED | nxens ccsu adn 33 33 100.0 
pete 20) 1,334 91.8 
*1936 number teachers employed. 
Ninth Congressional District 
: ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
County: “aot Geek. om 
Se 220 100.0 
City: 
Sar 643 90.6 
| eres 863 92.8 
Institutional Associations 
No. Holding 
Name of Institutions: oT 
Bet: Pang Normal... . ....422.020685ex 17 
ea eee or 25 
Chattanooga Private Schools............... 14 
RE SONG ec. winks nice men niin tisshmiaeil 39 
Peabody College Demonstration School_----- 15 
State Department of Education-_----------- 29 
State Teachers College, Johnson City-------- 39 
State Teachers College, Memphis----------- 53 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro--_----- 30 
Tennessee Industrial School__-------------- 26 
Tennessee School for the Blind__----------- 25 
Tennessee School for the Deaf ~------------ 31 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute__.....------ 27 
Soereny Gf Tenmessce............ 2... 138 
University of Tennessee Junior College_----- 25 
Ward-Belmont College .................... 25 
I ini-ncnieecniesceetencaibngie en oie oeon ingle 7 
IE IID 5 ssh scsectentriangeseunds chia teunniaiindiiae 6 
ii sittin dint so we dea alain ieee cans aaa 571 
Recapitulation 
’ AT No. Holding 
Counties and Cities: Ne Boe ae rex dame Rank 
First District ~..-----~2,698 2,185 80.9 7 
Second District —----. 2,656 2,078 78.2 8 
Teiré District .......2,077 1,536 FSS +: 
Fourth District ~~-~--2,107 1,787 85.4 5 
Fifth District ~------1,725 1,548 89.2 4 
Sixth District ~.-----1,410 1,210 85.1 6 
Seventh District ~----1,552 1,420 91.5 3 
Eighth District - .- 1,453 1,334 9.8 2 
Ninth District ------. 930 863 92.8 1 
Be ws os 608 13,961 $4.1 
Institutions ...-....--- 571 
jnaereeeis = ........... 21 
GRAND TOTAL-- 14,553 
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Governor Gordon Browning is a product of 
Tennessee’s public school system. From the 
first grade in House’s Schoolhouse in the Thir- 
teenth Civil District of Carroll County through 
the twelfth grade in Milan High School he ex- 
perienced at firsthand the advantages of public 
education. Throughout his distinguished career 
he has proven his appreciation by consistently 
fighting for better schools. We predict that 
historians of the future will refer to Gordon 
Browning as one of the state’s truly great “edu- 
cational governors.” 




















HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


In 1902 a man of courage and vision dared to base 
his hopes for election as governor of Tennessee on a 
promise to fight for improvement in the public schools 
of the state. His election by an overwhelming majority 
indicated the public’s approval of his program. Con- 
sistent to his promise, he devoted two-thirds of his in- 
augural address to a plea for the public schools. 

Said he: 


Universal education is the only safeguard for universal 
suffrage. It is the very bedrock of our civilization as well as 
of our prosperity; it raises the standard of citizenship, while 
it decreases crime and cheapens government; it increases the 
productive energy of the people and it augments the wealth of 
the state; it encourages healthful immigration and adds desir- 
able citizens to the commonwealth. 


James B. Frazier’s inauguration as governor marked 
the beginning of a period of unprecedented progress in 
the state’s public school system. 

The General Assembly of 1903, recognizing an oppor- 
tunity to earn for itself a place among the truly great 
legislative bodies of all time, gave the movement its first 
material impetus by doubling the state’s appropriations 
to public education. Succeeding legislatures followed 
the precedent, and by 1913 practically all of the objec- 
tives sought by educational campaigners during the 
period had been realized in school laws. 

In 1936 another man of courage and vision dared 
champion the cause of public education in his campaign 
for the governorship of the state. That the public 
sanctioned his platform was evidenced by the over- 
whelming vote accorded him in both the primary and 
general elections. 


In his inaugural address, he reaffirmed his determina- 
tion to help the public schools. Said he: 


Public education is a most important function of the state, 
and is at ebb tide with us. So vital is it to us that the state is 
justified in making great effort to assure better training for all 
our youth. The indispensable element of an ideal state is a 
citizenship with a brain unimpaired by dissipation, based on 
which the mind can think and act, a nervous system accurate 
as a dial in response to the truth about us. I long to see the 
youth of today so trained that they will not be haunted in after- 
life by “the man or woman they might have been.” 


The Seventieth General Assembly apparently shares 
the vision of their governor. Fifty-two members of the 
house and twenty members of the senate are definitely 
committed to support the eight-point program for public 
school improvement. Others not definitely committed 
have expressed sympathy with the cause. 

The stage is set for an educational reawakening in 
Tennessee. Enactment of the school program which 
will soon be presented to the legislature should inaugu- 
rate an era of unprecedented public school progress in 
the state. THe TENNESSEE TEACHER believes that, with 
the interest of 655,209 children at stake, our governor 
and legislature will seize the opportunity which is theirs 
to attain for themselves a foremost place among the 
builders of public education in Tennessee. 


* 
AN APPRECIATION 


Friends of education in Tennessee appreciate the con- 
tribution Dr. Walter D. Cocking has made toward public 
school progress in the state during the past four years. 
A comparison of data in his first and last annual re- 
port reveals that even during the darkest years of finan- 
cial depression commendable progress was made in 
school buildings, transportation and consolidation, cur- 
riculum, libraries, supervision, school accounting, and 
other phases of public school work. In no small meas- 
ure this progress has been due to the leadership, energy, 
and ability of our retiring commissioner of education. 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER wishes for Dr. Cocking 
continued success in his new field of endeavor. 


PRACTICAL CURRICULUM REVISION 


The subjects taught in our elementary schools today 
are essentially the same as those prescribed in the 
School Law of 1873; the subjects taught in our high 
schools today are practically the same as those outlined 
in 1909 in the first course of study for county high 
schools in Tennessee. Special interests have brought the 
addition of subjects to both the elementary and high 
school courses of study from time to time, and con- 
siderable progress has been made in the grade placement 
of subject matter. However, comprehensive programs 
vitally affecting the content and methods of instruction 
in our public schools have been deplorably few. 

That the spasmodic attempts at curriculum revision 
in the state during the past quarter of a century have 
attained only casual success is due primarily to two 
reasons: (1) They have lacked the leadership, organi- 
zation, and definiteness of purpose necessary for suc- 
(2) They have tried to bridge too quickly the 


cess. 


gap between where we are and where curriculum 
theorists say we should be. 
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The past biennium has witnessed the evolution of a 
movement which promises to affect profoundly the 
quality of instruction in schools throughout the state. 
Under capable leadership and with a definite purpose in 
mind, the group of people responsible for the movement 
has already produced concrete evidence of its effective- 
ness. Taking as its point of departure the course of 
study and methods of instruction as they are today, it 
has attempted to devise some means of helping class- 
room teachers to do better the things they are now doing. 
The “Study Bulletin” prepared by the group has reaped 
tangible rewards in the formation throughout the state 
of numerous study groups, which have enabled teachers 
in various localities to exchange ideas on their common 
problems. Assuming that most of us are still essentially 
“textbook teachers,” the second bulletin, “A Guide for 
Elementary Teachers in the Use of the State-Adopted 
Textbooks,” holds promise of being even more valuable 
than the first to classroom teachers, especially beginners. 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER heartily endorses the Ten- 
nessee Program for the Improvement of Instruction, 
and urges teachers of the state to cooperate with Frank 
Bass, curriculum director, and his fellow workers in 
the movement. e 


SAFETY—A GOOD TEACHING PROJECT 

The Stokes Elementary School (Davidson County ) 
has just completed an essay contest on the topic of 
safety. The pupils of each grade competed with each 
other. Then the winning essays for each grade were 
judged on the competitive basis, and an award was made 
to the pupil whose essay was judged the best, age of 
pupil being taken into account. 

The essays were composed at school under the super- 
vision of the teachers. Sara Jean Bass, age ten, a pupil 
of Miss Norma Harris, fifth-grade teacher, wrote the 
winning essay. We present below the essay just as the 
child composed it. Play Safe 


“Safety First” is a good motto, not only for older members 
of the family but for school children as well. This easy motto 
is very helpful. The two short words are easily remembered 
by small children. 

If you walk to school, you are in a greater danger than if 
you ride. The danger of ’ speeding automobiles is a great hazard. 
Walking on a rainy day affords the great danger of slipping. 

Inside the school should be a quiet place with no running on 
the stairs to disturb the peace. It does not seem that many 
accidents should occur inside the building. However, just as 
many do as there do outside. Banister sliding is an unsafe 
sport. That is, if it might be called a sport. This should be 
completely forbidden in schools. 

Pencils are dangerous objects if they are not handled in the 
correct way. They may impart sickness if they enter.the mouth. 
There is also danger that the eyes may be harmed by pencils. 
Pencils, however, are not so dangerous unless carelessness 
reigns. Ignorance is the cause of some accidents, but careless- 
ness is the cause of most of them. 

The playground can be a safe or unsafe place. This rests 
with the children. Unless they cooperate with the teacher, 
there is danger. There is more danger for boys than there 
is for girls as their chief pastime is baseball or football. If the 
child is hurt, the teacher as a rule is blamed. 

Thus the parent, teacher, and child should join together in 
this great drive for safety. The grand prize in this drive is life. 
—Jean Bass, Age Ten, Fifth Grade. 


Teachers should recognize the necessity for the teach- 
ing of safety in school. If this subject were properly 
taught in school, probably many of the accidents which 
overtake many children and adults might be avoided. 
Safety is a good teaching project. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 
Biennial Meeting, Columbia, South Carolina 
March 3, 4, 5, 6, 1937 

What Is This Conference?—One of the six sectional 
conferences comprising the Music Educators National 
Conference (founded in 1907), which is a national or- 
ganization representing the music education profession. 

What Is Its Territory?—All the states east of the 
Mississippi River and south of the Ohio River, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, and Canal 
Zone. 

What Is Its Purpose?—-To promote the interests of 
music education and the music education profession, 
and to make music a vital factor in the life of each 
individual, in the community, and in the nation. Toward 
these ends it maintains, in cooperation with the national 
conference, a continuous program of educational ac- 
tivities, research projects, and promotional work. This 
includes issuing the Music Educators Journal, the year- 
book (a “proceedings” volume), and varied research 
council bulletins. 

Who Are Members?—All teachers of music in public 
or private schools, colleges and universities, and all 
other institutions where music has a part in the edu- 
cational program are eligible for membership. 

High Lights of the Columbia Conference— 

Vocal clinics directed by Dr. Hollis Dann, of New 
York University. 

Instrumental clinics directed by George Wilson, of 
Columbia University. 

Piano clinics directed by Miss Elizabeth Gest, of 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. Ella Mason Ahearn, of New 
York. 

Choral concerts by community groups. 

Choruses, glee clubs, bands, and orchestras from vari- 
ous southern high schools and colleges. 

Section meetings for college and university music 
teachers. 

Discussions of many phases of music education on 
various educational levels. 

Demonstrations of integrated units of study in which 

music has a vital part. 
A Saturday Morning Session, 10:00-12 :30 
—for the consideration of mutual problems of the 
school administrator and the music educator, at which 
time ali school administrators are invited to be the 
guests of the conference, paying no fees of any sort 
for this participation in the conference. Music in 
smaller schools, county units, and consolidated schools 
will be especially considered. 

Headquarters in Columbia—Jefferson Hotel. 

National Headquarters—64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Membership fees—$3.00 active membership; $2.00 
associate membership.—GracE VAN DyKE More, Presi- 
dent, Southern Conference for Music Education. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN TO MEET 
Garry C. Myers, of the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, announces that the Fifteenth Annual 
Convention of his organization will be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 18, 19, and 20, 1937. 
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Representative Assembly Committee Reports 


Retirement Committee 


UPERINTENDENT A. L. 
Rankin, of Chattanooga, chair- 


man of the committee on 
teacher retirement, submitted a 
report embodying the following 
recommendations : 


“J. Set up a state pension board of 
seven composed of: one member 
from each grand division of the state 
appointed by the state board of edu- 
cation ; one member from each grand 
division of the state appointed by the 
executive council of the Tennessee 
Education Association ; with the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Tennessee 
Education Association serving as the 
seventh member who shall be secre- 
tary-treasurer of this fund. 

“II. Provide that the pension 
board shall serve without compensa- 
tion other than a mileage and per 
diem not to exceed five cents per 
mile for traveling expense and ten 
dollars ($10.00) a day per diem for 
a maximum of ten days per annum. 

“III. Provide this board with au- 
thority to make regulations and rules 
to carry out the provisions of this act 
and also to make rules to meet the 
conditions that may arise which are 
not provided in this act yet are neces- 
sary to carry out the intent of the 
act. 

“TV. Provide this board with au- 
thority to employ a competent per- 
son to advise with it upon matters 
relating to investment of its funds, 
and to determine the salary of such 
person. 

“V. Provide for a minimum pay- 
ment of $10.00 per year for the 
teacher, the same to be matched by 
the state and county in equal amounts 
($5.00 each). The amount of the 
pension shall be the accumulated pay- 
ments plus interest earning of three 
(3) per cent, as set forth in table 
under Section IX. 

“VI. Provide that any teacher 
may take as many multiples of $10 
per year as he or she desires and be 
matched by state and county up to 
an income of $100 per month. 

“VII. Provide that any teacher 
who may choose to buy a greater 
income may do so but cannot be 
matched by the state and county be- 
yond $100 per month. 

“VIII. Provide that any teacher 
May, by added payments, make up 


any deficiency in his or her accumu- 
lated pension fund. (Applies to 
teachers reaching pension age before 
thirty years’ service minimum has 
been reached. Same to be without 
state and county participation. ) 

“TX. Provide for a_ thirty-year 
minimum service period, a minimum 
retirement age of sixty, a compul- 
sory retirement age of sixty-five, un- 
less type of work is satisfactory 
wherein board of education, using a 
doctor’s certificate of health, may re- 
new contract from year to year for 
not more than five years. 


TABLE 
MonTHLY Lire ANNUITY PURCHASED BY 
ANNUAL Deposit oF $10.00 (NET) FoR 
ENTRY AND Maturity AGEs SHOWN 
No DeatH BENEFIT AFTER 
ANNuITY BEGINS 


MALE FEMALE 
Entry Begin Begin Begin Begin 
Age at 60 at 65 at 60 at 65 
Bb oceuuel $4.27 $6.18 $3.84 $5.48 
EEE © 3.36 4.96 3.03 4.39 
Lynne seat 2g 3.90 2.32 3.46 
Ae poset 1.90 2.99 1.71 2.65 
eases 1.31 2.21 1.18 1.95 
Me Zoe. 1.52 1.35 


“X. Provide that a teacher having 
reached retirement age before com- 
pleting the thirty-year minimum of 
service may be retired on amount ac- 
cumulated by his own, the state, and 


the county’s payments plus accrued: 


interest. The monthly payments be- 
ing set forth in table under Section 
IX. 

“XI. Provide that every teacher 
who leaves system or drops his or 
her membership within the first five 
years shall receive back the exact 
amount of money that he or she has 
paid into the fund plus three per cent 
interest less an overhead expense 
charge of fifty per cent of the first 
year’s payment. 

“XII. Provide that every teacher, 
secretary, librarian, supervisor, at- 
tendance officer, administrator, or 
other employee official of every pub- 
lic tax-supported educational system 
or institution in Tennessee who 
makes regular annual payments as 
per provisions of this act shall be 
members of the Tennessee Teachers 
Retirement Fund and shall receive 
retirement compensation according 
to provisions of this act. 

“XIII. Provide that annuities be 
exempt from seizure for debt, and 
that they be nonassignable. 


“XIV. Provide that the treasurer 
be bonded by a reputable bonding 
company. 

“XV. Provide that investments be 
limited to federal, state, county, and . 
municipal bonds (with required safe- 
guards for security on latter two). 

“XVI. Provide quorum of pension 
board to be four members including 
president and secretary-treasurer. 

“XVII. Provide authority for 
county and city superintendents to 
deduct from teachers’ checks the 
necessary amount as per the mem- 
bership contract signed by the 
teacher. 

“XVIII. Provide that state and 
county courts join in this fund after 
teachers have indicated their wishes 
by joining and having paid their first 
year’s pension premium. 

“XIX. Provide that the necessary 
amount of funds needed to meet the 
county’s part of this fund may be de- 
ducted from any school funds due 
the county from the state whenever 
any county fails to carry out its part 
as prescribed in the Teachers Re- 
tirement Act. 

“XX. Provide that fifty per cent 
of the teacher’s first annual payment 
be set aside for office expense. 

“XXI. Provide for an annual 
audit. 

“These are the points we wish in- 
cluded in the bill, not necessarily in 
the order in which they are sub- 
mitted. We are leaving the phrase- 
ology entirely in the hands of the 
legislative committee and also leav- 
ing to them the privilege of making 
any additions to or combination of 
points set up in this outline. 
(Signed) A. L. RANKIN, Chairman 

RicHARD BLANTON, 
Spring City 

E. J. FRAZIER, 
Cleveland 

CREED F. BATEs, 
Chattanooga 

C. J. Dovus, 
Ooltewah.” 


Committee on Tenure Report 

I. Preliminary Statement. — Pur- 
suant to appointment by President 
Miles, the committee on tenure held 
a meeting in the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, Nashville, on November 14, 
1936. This meeting followed some 
correspondence and exchange of 
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materials between the five members 
of the committee. The committee 
was in unanimous agreement that the 
problem of sound and adequate 
tenure is of basic importance to the 
building of a strong teaching profes- 
sion and prerequisite to effecting sub- 
stantial educational improvements 
for Tennessee. We, therefore, 

strongly urge that tenure be made a 

part of the immediate legislative pro- 

gram of the Tennessee Education 

Association. 

II. Reasons for Tenure. — We 
wish to emphasize the reasons for 
teacher tenure as outlined by the 
committee on tenure of the National 
Education Association by restate- 
ment of same as follows: 

1. To prevent political control of 
schools and teaching positions. 

2. To permit and encourage teach- 
ers to devote themselves to the 
practice of their profession with- 
out fear or favor. 

3. To encourage competent and pub- 
lic-spirited teachers to remain in 
the schools. 

4. To discourage school manage- 
ment based on fear and intimi- 
dation. 

5. To prevent the discharge of 
teachers for political, religious, 
personal, or other unjust reasons. 

6. To protect teachers in their ef- 
forts to secure well-financed and 
adequate education for the chil- 
dren in their charge. 

Ill. Principles Basic to Tenure.— 
Before formulating any sound legis- 
lative measure it was first necessary 
to make a decision as to the princi- 
ples which the committee held to be 
basic to tenure. We reiterate, here- 
with, the statement from the same 
report referred to above: 

1. Tenure laws should be devised 
and administered in the interest 
of better instruction for chil- 
dren. 

2. Tenure laws should be accom- 
panied by proper legal regula- 
tions governing training, cer- 
tification, remuneration, and re- 
tirement allowances. 

3. Tenure laws should be devised 
and administered as a stimulus 
to better preparation and more 
efficient ‘service on the part of 
teachers. 


4. Indefinite should be 


tenure 


granted only upon evidence of 
satisfactory preliminary train- 


ing, successful experience, and 

professional growth. 

Indefinite tenure should be pro- 

vided after successful experi- 

ence during a_ probationary 
period of adequate length, us- 
ually two or three years. 

6. The right of dismissal should be 
in the hands of the appointing 
board. 

7. Laws establishing indefinite 
tenure should provide for the 
easy dismissal of unsatisfactory 
or incompetent teachers for 
clearly demonstrable causes, such 
as misconduct, incompetence, 
evident unfitness for teaching, 
persistent violation or refusal to 
obey laws, insubordination, neg- 
lect of duty, or malfeasance. 

8. The proposed dismissal of a 
teacher on account of incom- 
petence or neglect of duty should 
be preceded by a warning and 
specific statement in writing of 
defects. 

9. In case of proposed dismissal, 
teachers should be granted right 
of hearing. 

10. Teachers who do not desire to 
continue in their positions 
should give reasonable notice in 
writing of their intention. 

11. Suitable provision should be 
made for teachers already in 
service when putting tenure laws 
into operation. 

12. Indefinite tenure should be ac- 
corded to all classes of certifi- 
cated school employees on status 
of teacher, at least. 

IV. Outline of Provisions of a 
Sound Tenure Law.—The committee 
recommends the following provisions 
for incorporation into law: 

1. A probationary period of two 
years during which the teacher 
is employed on annual contract. 

2. Following probation, if the 
teacher is reemployed for the 
third year, the teacher shali be 
on indefinite tenure and _ shall 
not be demoted or dismissed ex- 
cept for incompetency or im- 
morality. 

3. A teacher may be dismissed 
without cause if the position 
that teacher holds is eliminated 
and there is no vacancy for 
which he or she is qualified. In 
event of such elimination of po- 
sition the teacher of least length 
of service in that position shall 
be eliminated first and any 


un 


teacher so eliminated shall have 
first claim to any vacancy for 
which qualified. 

4. Before dismissal for incompe- 
tency the teacher shall be given a 
warning with specific statement 
in writing of defects. 
The teacher shall receive a 
thirty-day notice of dismissal 
containing specific statement of 
grounds of dismissal, and con- 
versely a teacher shall give thirty 
days’ notice of intention to re- 
linquish his or her position. 

6. Upon written request by the 
teacher prior to expiration of 
the thirty-day period, the teach- 
er shall be given a public hear- 
ing (unless private hearing is 
agreed to by the parties) by the 
board of education of the school 
system involved, which hearing 
shall not be sooner than the 
date on which the thirty-day 
period ends nor more than fif- 
teen days thereafter. 

7. At such hearing the teacher 
shall be entitled to be represent- 
ed by counsel and to have sub- 
poenas issued by the board of 
education for the production of 
witnesses and records. 

8. The teacher shall have the right 
of appeal to the court of appro- 
priate jurisdiction for review of 
questions of law and of fact. 

9. If on final disposition of the 
case the teacher is not dismissed, 
he shall receive any back pay for 
any period of suspension. 

10. For purposes of this act the 
word teacher shall be defined to 
include teachers, principals, as- 
sistant principals, supervising 
principals, supervisors, and 
visiting teachers of all public 
elementary and high schools of 
independent and county school 
systems of the state of Tennes- 
see. 

11. Present teachers who have been 
employed for more than two 
years in their present school sys- 
tems shall be deemed to be on 
indefinite tenure. Those now 
employed who have not served 
two years shall be on indefinite 
tenure upon reemployment for 
the third year. 

V. Recommendations. — Y out 
committee recommends the follow- 
ing course of action: 


mn 
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1. That immediate steps be taken 
to have drafted a bill conforming 
to and embodying the points 
enumerated above. 


2. That an immediate drive be start- 
ed to secure enactment by the 
1937 legislature. 

3. That the tenure bill not be made 


a part of the eight-point program, 

but that it be kept as a separate 

measure. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Committee on Tenure 

B. L. HASsELL 

C. J. HuCKABA 

Joun L. MEaDows 

WiLson NEw 

Stanton E, Situ, Chairman. 


Necrology Committee 

Since we last met here in the ca- 
pacity of the Representative Assem- 
bly of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, some of those who worked 
with us at the great task of inform- 
ing, training, inspiring, and guiding 
children and youth of Tennessee, for 
more abundant living and for serv- 
ice to society, state, and nation, have 
passed on, leaving their unfinished 
tasks to us and to those who come 
after. 

Inspired by their deep love to hu- 
manity and impelled by their vision 
of better things to be, they wrought 
faithfully and well at the structure 
of character of those who are to 
make and to be the state of the near 
future. They open paths for their 
feet to follow. Something of them- 
selves will forever be a part of those 
whom they taught and of those 
whom these may influence—a very 
real and desirable kind of immor- 
tality. They have in an humble but 
sure way built themselves into the 
foundation and walls of the rising 
temple of our civilization. The fol- 
lowing rest from their labors and 
their works do follow them: 

Miss Della Dortch, Sunday, De- 
cember 8, 1935, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs, Ida M. Fulcher, February 8, 
1936, Nashville, Tenn. 

E. B. Wilson, February 5, 1936, 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

Mr. Hillary Essex, Putnam Coun- 
ty teacher. 

W. A. Beaty, Fentress County, 
Jamestown, Tenn. 

Joe Wallace, March 
Davidson County teacher. 
Dr. K. C. Davis, March 4, 1936, 


1, 1936, 


George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Gustava Williams Harp, Putnam 
County teacher. 
Professor R. L. Jones, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
William L. Rochelle, March 13, 
1936, Charlotte, Tenn. 
R. B. Rubins, August 3, 1936, 
Bristol, Tenn. 
A. E. Darrah, Nashville, Tenn. 
It is fitting that we now stand for 
a few moments in silent and thankful 
memory and recognition of their 
worth and work, and in rededication 
of our own lives to the cause in and 
for which they worked. 
(Signed) P. P. Claxton, Chairman. 
Etta V. Ross 
Mary ZIRKLE 
Mary Louise RopGErs 
Lucy WHITSON 
H. B. McDonoucuH 
W. L. Bossitt 
T. O. GrirfFis 
SuE M. Powers. 


Resolutions Committee 

Resolutions of the Representative 
Assembly, Tennessee Education As- 

sociation, at its annual meeting in 
Nashville, January 9, 1937: 

First, we endorse the educational 
program as outlined by the legisla- 
tive committee of our state associa- 
tion ; 

Second, we are grateful to Gov- 
ernor-elect Gordon Browning and to 
the large majority of senators and 
representatives who have pledged 
support to the eight-point set of 
principles, which embodies the main 
features of the educational program. 
We have the utmost confidence in 
the new state administration and the 
legislature, and we respectfully urge 
the enactment of legislation that will 
place our educational system upon a 
plane consistent with the progressive 
record of our state during the last 
thirty years in industry, business, 
and education ; 

Third, we request the legislature 
to enact an automobile drivers’ li- 
cense law with proper safeguards 
for the better protection of all our 
people. This is in line with the 
safety ‘education program in our 
schools ; 

Fourth, the tax laws of our state 
are antiquated and seriously deficient 
in providing for a proper functioning 
of our state government. Because 
of the close relation of our schools 





and the taxing system, we respect- 
fully urge the legislature to make 
necessary legal provisions for con- 
stitutional changes at an early date; 

Fifth, we respectfully request our 
senators and representatives in Con- 
gress to give their active support to 
the Harrison-Fletcher Bill, S. B. 
4793, H. R. 13,021, which is intend- 
ed for the promotion of “the general 
welfare through appropriation of 
funds to assist the states and terri- 
tories in providing more effective 
programs of public education” ; 

Sixth, we commend the efforts of 
Dr. Walter D, Cocking, State Com- 
missioner of Education during the 
last four years, and his splendid 
work for an improved educational 
program for Tennessee ; 

Seventh, the Representative As- 
sembly commends the accomplish- 
ments of Executive Sécretary W. A. 
Bass in securing the interest and co- 
operation of newspapers and civic 
organizations in publicizing our 
program. Both daily and weekly 
newspapers throughout the state 
have given generously of their space 
in acquainting the public with school 
conditions and with the remedy pro- 
posed in our eight-point list of prin- 
ciples. Such organizations as the 
Tennessee Council of Parents and 
Teachers, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, 
president; the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs under the presidency 
of Mrs. Wiley Morgan; the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Miss Gretchen Hyder, president; 
men’s service clubs throughout the 
state; state labor organizations; and 
many others, too numerous to men- 
tion here, have made it possible to 
acquaint the people throughout the 
state with our public school situa- 
tion. 

Eighth, we express the apprecia- 
tion of the assembly to President J. 
R. Miles and his associate officers for 
the efficient administration of the 
affairs of the Tennessee Education 
Association during the past year; 

Ninth, the State Department of 
Iducation has rendered the teachers 
of the state an invaluable service in 
preparing and distributing excellent 
bulletins in the form of study 
courses, curriculum aids and general 
information. We express the hope 
that this type of service may be con- 
tinued and enlarged ; 
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Iroquois Textbooks Set 





For Successful Teaching 








and Profitable Study 








Modern! 


For the Grades: 


NEW YORK 





Grade Seven 
For High Schools: Book One 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 


The Beacon Lights of Literature Series 


GRADES SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE 


By Rupo.tes W. CHAMBERLAIN 


The Foremost Series of Anthologies for Junior and Senior High 
Schools—Providing Varied and Worth-While 
Experiences with and Through Literature! 


Stimulating! 
This series meets the recommendations of the most modern and authoritative course of study 


in the field of English teaching— 
AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 


Prepared by the Nationat Councit oF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Interesting! 


Grade Eight 
Book Two 


Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Book Three 


ATLANTA 


New Standards! 











Book Four 


DALLAS 


























Tenth, we pledge our hearty co- 
operation to Governor-elect Brown- 
ing, to the legislature, to the com- 
missioner of education and to all 
friends of our public school system 
in bringing about a better day for 
the children of Tennessee. 

(Signed) C. E. Rocers, 
Supt. Schools, Washington Co. 
L. H. BrickeEy, 
Supt. Schools, Knox Co. 
J. W. Brister, 
President, West Tenn. State Teacher 
College, Memphis. 
G. C. CARNEY, 
Supt. Schools, Davidson Co. 
W. G. McCLANAHAN, 
Supt. Schools, Tipton Co. 
D. W. Moopy, 
Supt. City Schools, Huntingdon. 
Mrs. STANTON SMITH, 
Teacher, Hamilton Co., Chattanooga. 
G. C. THACKSTON, 
Principal, Lebanon Elem. Schools, 
Wilson County. 
DaLy THOMPSON, 
Supt. Schools, Williamson Co., 
Franklin, Tenn. 





SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION SPONSORS CONFER- 
ENCE AT JOHNSON CITY 
MARCH 4-6, 1937 

The educational conference spon- 
sored by the Southeastern Division 
of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation at Johnson City, March 4, 5, 
and 6, should be of special interest 
to school administrators, teachers, 
and parents of Tennessee. 

The conference will be centered 
around important problems dealing 
with child growth and development. 

Miss Lucy Gage, Peabody College ; 
Wade Alexander, Principal Training 
School, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City; and R. Lee Thomas, 
State Department of Education are 
the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors from Tennessee. Mr. Alexan- 
der is general chairman of the John- 
son City Conference. 

The following guest speakers have 
been invited to appear on the pro- 
gram: Governor Gordon Browning; 
Commissioner W. A. Bass; Dr. C. C. 
Sherrod, President, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City; Dr. John 


Rice, President Black Mountain Col- 
lege; Miss Lucy Gage, Peabody 
College; Dr. S. E. T. Lund and Dr. 
Florence V. Essery, University of 
Tennessee; and Dr. Thomas Alex- 
ander, Columbia University. 

Watch for further announcements. 


« 
COLLEGE PRESS MEETING 


The third annual meeting of the 
Tennessee College Press Association 
will be held at Chattanooga begin- 
ning at 4:00 P.M. Thursday, Febru- 
ary 11, and continuing until noon on 
Saturday, the thirteenth. 

a 

“Come what may, let no backward 
step be taken in the cause of educa- 
tion, but let it go forward until every 
child in Tennessee shall come within 
the circle of its beneficent influence, 
for the schoolhouse, next to the 
home, is the nursery of good citizen- 
ship, and with an enlightened people 
we can wait with certain confidence 
for a correction of all the evils which 
folly and passion can inflict upon the 
state.” — Matco_m R. PATTERSON 
(1909). 
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Did You Know— 
1. 


THE TENNESSEE a a a eer 
/< y eee 


\ INASBVILLE, TENNESSEE 


With the A. C. E. 


That there are twenty-eight A. 
C. E. organizations in Tennes- 


Edited by 
MARY SNEED JONES 


Davidson County 


9. That every organization needs a 
Childhood Education chairman 
whose duty it is to get subscrip- 


7 





see? e 
That in the 1936 A. C. E. Yearbook Tennessee 
and New York were leading in A. C. E. organiza- 
tions with twenty-two organizations each? 

That the National A. C. E. Yearbook is an excel- 
lent guide in A. C. E. work, and that it is sent to 
officers whose organizations have paid their dues 
to Miss Leeper? (Dues to be ten cents per member 
to the national. If you do not have enough mem- 
bers to make the amount $5.00, then enough must 
be added to make that amount as the minimum 
national dues from an organization are $5.00.) 
That the state dues are ten cents per month, which 
should be sent to Mrs. Benton Terry, Cookeville, 
Tennessee? 


That the National A. C. E. Convention is to meet 
in San Antonio, Texas, from March 30 through 
April 3? 


That every A. C. E. organizatic: in Tennessee 
should send at least two delegat«s to this national 
convention? 

That Childhood Education, the A. C. E. magazine, 
is a helpful guide in your work? 

That Helen M. Reynolds, Board of Education, 
Seattle, Washington, is our national A. C. E. presi- 
dent and Dr. Maycie Southall of Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, is national secretary and 
treasurer? 


13. 


14. 


tions to the magazine? (Write 
to Miss Anne Beck, 1105 West Mississippi Avenue, 
North Chattanooga, Tennessee. She is our Ten-— 
nessee Childhood Education chairman. ) 

That all A. C. E. members should know something 
about the A. C. E. work being done over the state? 
That the eight-point program is to come before the 
legislature this session? What about sending some 
resolutions ? 

That the Harrison-Fletcher Bill comes before con- 
gress when it convenes? If you are in favor, why 
not write your congressman? 

That every A. C. E. member should be familiar 
with the first-grade layout, suggested by J. B. Cal- 
houn, director of the state division of schoolhouse 
planning? 

That the state meeting is approaching, and every 
teacher should help make this a good meeting? 


Primary Room Layout 


The accompanying layout was planned by the division 
of schoolhouse planning of the state department of edu- 
cation as an efficient first-grade teaching unit capable of 
being incorporated in almost any school building. The 
underlying idea in developing this plan was the arrange- 
ment of all necessary facilities for first-grade teaching 
placed systematically around the walls of the room, 
leaving the major portion of the floor space unobstruct- 
ed for teaching activities. 
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The total space required for this plan is twenty-two 
feet by fifty feet. The main room is partially divided 
from a smaller activity section by undercounter book- 
cases and cabinets projecting about six feet from the 
walls on either side. 

The activity section provides a bookcase, cabinet, 
blackboard, bulletin board, two lavatories, and two 
toilets, each of the latter being placed in a separate com- 
partment with its own window. The main room pro- 
vides a cloakroom with outside ventilation, supply closet, 
teachers’ closet, blackboard, two bulletin boards, two 
groups of project cubicles, a fireplace, drinking foun- 
tain, bookcase, cabinet, and a window-seat cupboard. 

A separate outside entrance is provided for the unit, 
opening into the activity section, and the door to the 
main school corridor is from the main room. Natural 
light and ventilation is provided by banking all main 
windows in the wall opposite the corridor partition, and 
cross ventilation is effected by a transom over the corri- 
dor door and breeze windows in the corridor partition 
both in the main room and the activity section. Heat is 
provided by radiators placed under the main windows. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMAGE 

The following letter is self-explanatory and should 
interest high school principals and teachers: 
“Dear High School Principal: 

“The National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, annually sponsors a Good Citizenship Pil- 
grimage to Washington, D. C. The next pilgrimage 
will take place during the week of April 19-23, 1937. 
One high school girl from the senior class is to be 
chosen by each of the forty-eight states in the Union 
for this most interesting and inspirational trip. All her 
expenses will be paid by the National Society, D. A. R. 

“The plan by which this girl is to be selected by each 
high school is as follows: 

“The student body of each high school shall vote 
upon a girl from the senior class to receive this 
honor. The selection is to be based upon the girl’s 
possession of the citizenship qualifications of (1) 
dependability (moral strength — stability of pur- 
pose), (2) service (cooperation—helpfulness—re- 
sponsibility), (3) leadership (personality—self-con- 
trol — originality), and (4) patriotism (unselfish 
loyalty to American ideals). From the three girls 
receiving the largest number of votes, the principal 
of the high school and the faculty will choose one 
girl whose name must be sent to R. R. Vance, 
Supervisor Division of High Schools, Department 
of Education, Nashville, not later than March 1. 
Mr. Vance, together with the Tennessee D. A. R. 
Committee, will very soon thereafter hold a final 
drawing to determine the Tennessee winner. 

“Some Tennessee girl is going to take this wonderful 
trip. In 1935, Miss Leila Welch of the Central High 








+ TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE > 
4 *A School of Efficiency” > \ 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President > WW 


* Paris, Tennessee 





School, Chattanooga, won the trip. In 1936, Miss 
Edith Hawkins of the Central High School, Murfrees- 
boro, won the trip. Every girl entered in the contest 
will receive from the D. A. R. a Good Citizenship 
Award in the form of a medal. I am urgently request- 
ing every high school principal to take advantage of 
this offer. Last year only eighty-two high schools en- 
tered girls. I see no reason why every four-year high 
school in Tennessee (about 350 in number) should not 
enter a girl. You have everything to gain in the way of 
good citizenship training and nothing to lose; and fur- 
thermore it costs you nothing. Do not deprive your 
outstanding senior girl of a chance to win this trip and 
of the certainty of winning the citizenship medal. Little 
high schools have exactly the same chance in this con- 
test as big high schools. 

“Don’t forget the date of the Washington Pilgrimage, 
April 19-23; don’t forget the latest date the name of 
your school’s winner must be in my hands, March 1. 


Yours very truly, 
R. R. Vance, Supervisor Division of High Schools.” 


HELPS IN PLANNING 1937 COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAMS 


An increasing number of schools are each year taking 
advantage of the opportunity of the graduation season 
not only to honor the graduates but to give the com- 
munity a better understanding of the schools. This year 
the Horace Mann Centennial offers a special oppor- 
tunity for the development of worth-while programs. 
The year 1937 commemorates the hundredth anniversary 
of Horace Mann’s acceptance of the secretaryship of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education, the first 
position of its kind in America which has had a con- 
tinuous existence. The commencement season offers 
one of the best opportunities of the year to bring the 
centennial before the people of America. 

In view of this opportunity, the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., has prepared its annual commencement packet for 
1937 largely around the centennial. Realizing, however, 
that not all schools will wish to use this theme, sug- 
gestions for other types of programs are included, par- 
ticularly through the summaries of programs developed 
by various schools in 1936. The packet contains, among 
other items, a special sixty-four-page printed manual 
carrying general suggestions regarding vitalized com- 
mencement programs; suggestions regarding programs 
built around the centennial, including a suggested text 
for dedicating the program to Horace Mann; a play— 
“The Greatest Discovery” — centering about Mann's 
life; a Horace Mann pageant; and summaries of 1936 
programs. 

The packet also contains several valuable reprints 
of articles on various phases of Mann’s life and work; 
a copy of the 160-page book, Horace Mann: His Ideas 
and Ideals, published in 1936; and other useful ma 
terials. The packet sells for the low price of fifty cents. 
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Contributions of Art Education to Pupil Growth 


RT EDUCATION embodies 
A the broad range of all visual 
and special arts, including 
not only architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, but industrial arts, graphic 
arts, advertising art, domestic and 
household art, civic and dramatic 
art. The art program is tied up with 
the regular school curriculum, cor- 
relating and integrating with the 
social studies, the language work,.the 
sciences, and health education. Art 
is a means of vitalizing each subject 
in the curriculum, of enriching the 
life of the student, and of enabling 
him to consume properly the best 
in his environment. 

The objectives may be stated thus: 

1. To engender an appreciation of 
beauty by training in apprecia- 
tion along lines of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, interior 
furnishings, natural beauty, 
landscape design, appropriate- 
ness to civic surroundings, and 
products of industry. 

To develop good taste by help- 
ing the students to cultivate the 
habit of thoughtful choice and 
arrangement of things used in 
everyday life. 

3. To enrich life and train for 
leisure by acquainting the stu- 
dents with the best that has 
been produced through all 
ages. 

To satisfy the creative desire 
by giving the students an op- 
portunity to create beauty. 

To discover, guide, conserve, 
and encourage pupils endowed 
with special ability in art. 

The general heads of art instruc- 
tion are appreciation, drawing and 
painting, design, color, and craft- 
work, although the selection of topics 
for discussion and the art program 
will vary in various schools. All art 
departments should teach these fun- 
damentals in relation to the centers 
of interest in their school. A certain 
amount of drill and technical infor- 
mation must be given in these vari- 
ous subjects that will tend to in- 
crease the student’s skill in solving 
any problem. 

Training in appreciation should be 
developed along lines of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, interior fur- 
tishings, natural beauty, landscape 
design, appropriateness of civic sur- 


uw 
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Knoxville 
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roundings, art in industry, right 
choice of clothes, and good taste in 
the selection of all things. 


Drawing and Painting 

Representation, description, narra- 
tive illustration, and creative expres- 
sion are forms of graphic experi- 
ences which should be encouraged 
and utilized throughout the curric- 
ulum. Since drawing is a means of 
expression to be used by individuals 
of all ages for communication of 
ideas, self-expression, and pleasure, 
opportunity should be provided for 
each student to express his ideas. 
Principles of proportion, perspec- 
tive, value color, and composition 
should be taught and skills developed 
by practice and helpful criticism. 


Color 

The aim of color study is to de- 
velop the ability to observe, choose, 
use, and enjoy color in nature, school, 
home, business, and the community. 

The theory of color should be 
learned as a background for the 
study of the qualities of hue, value, 
and intensity. Color harmony should 
be taught in order that pleasing com- 
binations may be made in the appli- 
cation of color to all types of art 
work. 

Craftwork 

Handwork of all kinds, whether 
construction of articles, lettering, 
modeling and sculpture, wood and 
soap carving, batik dyeing, block 
printing, making marionettes, or 
bookbinding, are motor experiences 
which involve the application of art 
principles to articles used in every- 
day life. 


Suggested Problems Which Are 
Appropriate to Types of 
Art Activity 
I. Understanding and enjoyment or 
appreciation. 
1. Travel booklets. 
2. Travel posters. 
3. Sketches from prints, build- 
ings, etc. 
4. Exhibits: 


gathered and 


mounted for department and 
pupils, or rented and bor- 
rowed. : 
II. Drawing and painting. 
1. Figure drawing. 





2. Object drawing. 

3. Illustration: stories, A B C 
books, book jackets, fashion 
drawing, interior decoration, 
techniques. 


III. Design. 
1. Maps: decorative and histori- 
cal. 
2. Lettering: titles, notices, post- 
ers. 


3. Decorative paper: wrapping 
paper, book jackets, stencils, 
block prints. 


4. Objects: buildings, furniture, 
jewelry, bottles, vases, and 
bowls. 

5. Theatre: scenery, costumes, 
masks. 

6. Sculpture: clay and soap. 


IV. Color. 
1. Experiments. 
2. Application. 
V. Craftwork. 
1. Bookbinding: portfolios, note- 
books, bound books. 
Models. 
Puppets, marionettes, masks. 


Functions of Textbooks 

Textbooks in high school should 
be used as supplementary material. 
That is, the lesson plan material 
may be utilized when and if it fits 
into the project which is being de- 
veloped in the class. Just as a dic- 
tionary is used for aid in the use of 
words, so an art textbook should be 
used in the development of an art 
problem when the pupil feels the 
need of aid or suggestion. 

Any textbook should be consid- 
ered for its variety and technique of 
illustrations since its major use will 
be as reference material, along with 
portfolios and collections of other 
illustrative material. Every school 
should have a collection of illustra- 
tive material including a wide variety 
of materials, such as reproductions, 
prints, posters, lantern slides, cos- 
tumes, furniture plates, textiles, 
craftwork, etc. 

It is impossible to tell a teacher 
what to teach in art or how to teach 
it. For this reason only the most 
generalized instructions or sugges- 
tions can be offered. These sugges- 
tions will be made in consideration 
of the so-called academic teacher 
who undertakes to integrate art 
work with her regular program in 
high school as well as for the special- 


2. 
; 
3. 
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ized art teacher. Such integration 

may take place in schools with and 

without regular art departments. 

An art program should attempt to 
produce as wide a variety of experi- 
ences as possible on the part of the 
students. The teacher will find that 
the normal interest of the children 
fluctuates in such manner that many 
phases of art will be experienced if 
students are encouraged to develop 
their own projects. 

The projects developed by the pu- 
pils, if appropriate to the general 
aims as set up for the art program, 
will normally group themselves un- 
der headings as to types of activity. 
It is perhaps fitting that the teacher 
try to encourage the students’ ac- 
tivities in order to develop for them 
a broad conception of the field of the 
arts. 

Each teacher will find some type, 
or combinations of types, particular- 
ly fitted to her subject. For in- 
stance, understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the art of the past is closely 
allied with the field of history as 
taught in the high school. 

Some suggested problems are: 
Making pictorial and historical 
maps. 

2. Making plans for beautifying 
home, school, and community. 

3. Illustrating historical events 
by drawings, paintings, and 
marionettes. 

4. Making and decorating a his- 

tory notebook. 

5. Exhibiting famous paintings 
that represent the architecture, 
sculpture, and events of given 
periods. 

6. Making models from soap and 
clay of some of the Greek 
and Roman orders. 

Drawing and painting as graphic 
representation are of utmost im- 
portance in the teaching of the 
sciences. Some suggested problems: 

1. Illustrations of experiments in 
general science, chemistry, 
physics, and biology. 

2. In connection with color study 
in physics collect examples of 
color harmony in design, ad- 
vertising, dress, and painting. 

3. Collect and mount flowers, 


leaves, and insects for nature 
study. 

4. Make leaf prints and designs 
from plants, flowers, and ani- 
mals, 





5. Making geometric figures and 
design in mathematics. 

Art forms an integral part of the 
work in the languages. Suggested 
problenis : 

1. Depict scenes in literature by 
paintings, puppets, and marion- 
ettes. 

2. Make pictorial maps illustrat- 
ing the location of writers and 
scenes in literature. 

3. Collect and mount 
from great masters. 

4. Illustrate stories, poems, and 
book jackets. 

5. Model from clay #4 and 
characters and scenes. 

6. Sketch costumes for classical 
plays. 

Conceptions of good design and 
color are recognized as bases for 
home economics. Suggested prob- 
lems: 

1. Design clothes for different 
occasions suited to individual 
types — emphasizing texture 
and color. 

2. Making designs for table run- 


pictures 


soap 


ners, tiles, quilts, pillows, 
screens, wastebaskets, and 
book ends. 


3. Ina study of the art of setting 
the table sketch the arrange- 
ment of a place at a table set 
for dinner—also color schemes 
for table use. 

4. Make a study of pictures suit- 

able for homes and _ school 

decoration—appropriate fram- 
ing and hanging of pictures. 

Study of arrangement of furni- 

ture — pleasing color relations 

in the home. 

In health education figure draw- 
ing, balance, arrangement, and de- 
sign play an important part. 

1. Collect examples of well-de- 
veloped and graceful figures as 
shown by great sculptures. 

2. Make posters illustrating the 
health rules. 

3. Prepare notebooks showing 
artistic qualities in arrange- 
ment, color, and serving of 
food. 

4. Make sketches of costumes for 
pageants and folk dances. 

Design, color, construction, and 
proportion figure definitely in indus- 
trial arts and vocational subjects. 
Some suggested problems are: 

1. Mechanical drawing, drafting, 

and designing articles to be 


on 


made in connection with the 

4-H Club and shopwork. 

Designing of projects. 

Construction and painting of 

objects. 

4. Collecting and mounting illus- 
trative material showing ex- 
amples of house plans, poultry 
houses, and gardens. 

An art club as a school activity 
may render a great service to any 
school. It may be organized as 
special art class under the control 
and guidance of a teacher. 

As far as possible the students 
themselves should conduct the affairs 
of the group, with the teacher serv- 
ing as adviser. There should be a 
student manager with assistants 
when necessary who check work, 
look after supplies, and keep a 
record of the work. Some suggested 
problems for an art club: 

1. Making posters or placards to 

advertise all school activities, 

2. Making stage sets for school 
plays and pageants. 

3. Keeping the bulletin boards, 
showcases, pictures, and fur- 
niture in the school in good 
order. 

4. Giving assembly programs de- 
signed for esthetic enjoyment. 
Sponsoring or giving lectures 
on the development of art his- 
tory. 

6. Providing artistic vases or con- 

tainers for flowers, and encour- 

aging good arrangement of 
flowers when used in_ the 
schoolroom. 

Giving fashion shows demon- 

strating good taste in dress. 

8. Depicting art development by 
plays and pageants. 

9. Depicting historical and _liter- 
ary classics by puppet shows. 

10. Carrying on any phase of art 
work to meet the need of im 
dividual or group interest. 

11. Helping to engender apprecia- 
tion of painting by sponsoring 
commercial exhibits such as 
those from the Practical Arts 
Company and the Colonial 
Arts Company. 

12. Enlisting the support of the 
community in applying aft 
principles in exhibits at school, 
county, or state fairs, and of 
displays in windows of local 
stores. 
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Why Teach the Harmonica 


PEARL JOHNSON 


Lexington 


The harmonica may be regarded 
as a musical instrument capable of 
producing genuine and enjoyable 
music. Educators throughout the 
country realize the general educa- 
tional value of the harmonica as well 
as its place in elementary musical 
training. 

Thousands of public, private, and 
parochial schools have made the har- 
monica a part of their regular curric- 
ulum. In playgrounds, clubs, and 
recreational centers there is no bet- 
ter way of getting the boys and girls 
to cooperate and to do their work. 
It is an important constructive force 
in moral and cultural development. 

The harmonica is being introduced 
in the school curriculum from coast 
to coast. The leading educators of 
the nation have found that the har- 
monica not only provides good music 
but is an incentive for musical ex- 
pression. It develops the musical ear 
and sense of rhythm and may create 
a desire for a higher musical educa- 
tion. It is a great moral force in 
shaping the lives of young boys and 
girls. This is especially true where 
children come from homes that do 
not have opportunities for their cul- 
tural development. I have found 


that children who were inclined to 
be unruly and not interested in their 
studies have become 


interested in 


their work in become a 


order to 
member of the harmonica band. It 
arouses a new interest in the retard- 
ed pupil ang aids him in overcoming 


his handicap. 

The work is so fascinating that it 
creates enthusiasm and wholehearted 
attention which are carried over into 
other studies. It develops persever- 
ance, precision, poise, initiative, and 
self-expression. The children learn 
to follow directions and obey signals 
in a cooperative manner. This train- 
ing automatically develops obedience, 
cooperative construction, and atten- 
tion in each member of the band. 
It produces a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. It awakens a sense of 
school and civic pride. 

Children will make their grades 
and comply with all regulations 
which will enable them to become 
members of the band. 

The harmonica is easy to play. 
Anyone, young or old, can easily 


learn to play with a few hours of 
practice. When the player is able to 
run the scale he will immediately 


begin to play simple melodies. The 
rapid progress is what makes the 
harmonica so _ very fascinating. 
Therefore, without a conscious ef- 
fort, the player begins a substantial 
foundation in the essentials of music. 
It is a steppingstone to higher musi- 
cal education. Every hour of prac- 
tice inspires the student to further 
effort and a desire for greater skill 
and achievement in the musical 
world. 














The harmonica has every tone 
fixed and there is no tuning to be 
done. A mistake cannot be made in 
the tone. A student may not have 
any conception of musical values or 
may not have a musical ear, but the 
harmonica registers tones on his 
mind which are true and thus pro- 
motes correct musical conceptions. It 
gives a knowledge of tonal value, 
rhythm, and expression. It creates 
love of good music. The harmonica is 
thought of by some as only an in- 
strument to play “hillbilly” music, 
but it is able to produce the most 
classical and modern compositions. 

The harmonica is portable and 
may be easily carried in one’s pocket. 
The better grade of harmonica is so 
constructed that, with ordinary care, 
it will last a long time. The expense 
is reasonable and is within the reach 
of every boy and girl. It gives the 
poor children an opportunity to learn 
music and own an instrument where, 
perhaps, they could not otherwise 
own or play any kind of musical in- 
strument. 

Wholesome enjoyment for both 
parents and children is furnished by 
the harmonica. The parents take a 
great pride in seeing their girl or boy 
become able to play and to be a mem- 
ber of the band. 

The harmonica not only has its 
social, moral, and musical value, but 
it also has a physical value. Physi- 
cians testify to the great value of the 
harmonica as an agent in developing 
the chest and respiratory organs. 
With anemic children a program of 
regular practice with the harmonica 
will cause deep inhaling and exhal- 
ing. This exercises the muscles of 
the nose and throat, develops deep 
breathing, and all this results in 
aerations of the blood and builds up 
the body in general. 

In the case of adolescent boys, 
whose voices are changing, the har- 
monica has a great value. It en- 
ables them to participate in musical 
exercises without the usual embar- 
rassment and discouragement to 
them arising out of participation in 
vocal music programs. The har- 
monica is a means of interest to such 
boys. 

Captain William H. Santelmann, 
leader of the U. S. Marine Band, 
said, “The harmonica should be 
widely introduced in the schools for 
orchestras and other uses, thereby 
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©The Science Museum 


features of 
This was the first steam en- 
gine. It was made by Hero 
about two thousand years ago 


and was used only as a toy. CRAIG 
PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


A six-book science series that gives the elemen- 
tary-school child a broad, panoramic view of un- 
derlying scientific principles and how they work. 
Circular No. 586. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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READERS 


PioNEERS—New Patus—TRAILS BEYOND 


These readers, by Wright, Tirey, and Crites, 
support the social studies program. The varied 
materials, which are organized on the unit basis, 
embrace such topics as transportation, communi- 
cation, biography, adventure, nature, health, 
citizenship, industries, and occupations. The 
style is simple and direct. The human interest 
stories with their stirring plots, keen suspense, 
and wholesome humor make a great appeal to 
boys and girls. Grades Four-Six. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Richmond Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 
Depository: Tennessee Book Company, Nashville 
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giving the student an idea of the 
fundamentals of music and a taste 
for music which can scarcely be had 
so readily through the use of any 
other instrument.” 

Lincoln called the harmonica his 
musical pal. It is said he always 
carried one in his pocket. 

No home is complete without some 
kind of music, and in order to play 
at least one instrument the harmon- 
ica should become a part of the state 
school curriculum and be taught in 
all the public schools if possible. 


“T hold that it is the duty of the 
legislature to provide for the higher 
branches of learning as well as the 
lower. Common schools and uni- 
versities of the highest grade go 
hand in hand. One cannot flourish 
in a state without the other. The 
universities ought to furnish teachers 
for the common schools, and com- 
mon schools prepare our young men 
for entrance to the higher walks of 
learning in the universities. Such is 
the relation between the two in those 


states where education has become 
universal.””— WILLIAM G. BRown- 


Low (1867). ° 


The Call of New Orleans 
(Continued from page fourteen) 
other famous pirates. There is the 
old French Quarter with the Cabil- 
do; the St. Louis Cathedral on Jack- 
son Square; the Old Absinthe 
House ; and the Napoleon House, de- 
signed for the fallen hero of Auster- 
litz who died on St. Helena before 
the conspiracy to remove him was 
effected. There are the Plains of 
Chalmette where Andrew Jackson, 
with a handful of sharpshooters, 
pirates, and a motley array of new 
recruits, defeated the British regulars 
of Sir Edward Pakenham January 
8, 1815, two weeks after the Treaty 
of Ghent had ended the war of which 

the battle was a part. 

In New Orleans a lively past 
comes alive. There are many inter- 
esting things to see there, and that, 
perhaps, explains why the choice of 
the beautiful Southern metropolis is 
one of the most popular ever made 
by the Department of Superintend- 
ence. 


“Of all the interests of the state, 
that which relates to the education of 
her people is most important. There 
is no interest which involves so 
much, no question so pertinent to a 
people’s destiny, or that affects so 
powerfully the character of govern- 
ment under which they exist. Of 
all the enemies to a republican form 
of government, popular ignorance is 
the most dangerous; of all its most 
reliable safeguards, popular intelli- 
gence is the best.”—R. L. (Bos) 
TayLor (1887). 

® 


“The maintenance of an efficient 
system of public education is funda- 
mental to the perpetuity of our gov- 
ernment, and necessary to the con- 
tinued advancement of mankind. It 
is the most important interest of the 
state. There can be no enduring ma- 
terial development, no lasting pros- 
perity, no social progress, and no 
spiritual expansion without intelli- 
gence, and there can be no general 
intelligence without the adequate sys 
tem of public education.” — A. A. 
(ALF) Taytor (1921). 
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Key Slt Me... 


SPECIAL SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


The November issue of South Carolina Education, 
the official publication of the South Carolina Education 
Association, carried an announcement to the effect that 
the S. C. E. A. has employed an attorney whose duties 
will be to advise teachers in regard to their personal and 
legal rights as teachers and also to advise them as to 
what .procedure to follow in case any rights have been 
violated. It will not be the duty of the attorney to 
represent any one in court or otherwise. The South 
Carolina Education Association pays the fees for the 
services contemplated. 

The Tennessee Education Association might make its 
plans to render its membership similar legal services. 


DRAPER WILL HEAD TROUSDALE SCHOOLS 

Edwin Draper was elected on January 4, 1937, by 
the Trousdale County Court to succeed the late Robert 
T. Stone, Hartsville, as superintendent of Trousdale 
County Schools. 


SHARP DEFEATS HAMILTON IN CLAIBORNE 


Miss Ethel Hamilton, for ten years superintendent 
of Claiborne County Schools, was defeated for reelec- 
tion on January 4, 1937, by J. O. Sharp, a former 
teacher in the county. 

Miss Hamilton was one of the most loyal members of 
T. E. A. Her county was always one of the first to 
send in 100 per cent membership in the state organiza- 
tion as the part of her teachers. 

In retiring from office, Miss Hamilton carries with 
her the satisfaction of having materially improved the 
schools of her county during her administration as 
superintendent. We expect no less from Mr. Sharp. 


FISHER SUCCEEDS KEYES 


W. P. Fisher, formerly assistant principal of the East 
Nashville High School, has been elected as principal of 
that school to succeed the late J. J. Keyes. 


ANDERSON HEADS POLK SCHOOLS 


A. J. Anderson, a former member of the faculty of 
the Polk County High School, Benton, was elected on 
January 4, 1937, to the position of county superintend- 
ent of schools for Polk County. Mr. Anderson suc- 
ceeds J. C. McAmis, who did not offer for reelection. 
Mr. McAmis had served in the above position for six 
years with credit to himself and the county. 





ee OCU NOCT 


‘ NASHVILLE, TEN NESSEE. 


RHEA HAS NEW SCHOOL HEAD 

C. S. Tallant was elected on January 4, 1937, to the 
head of the Rhea County school system. He succeeds 
J. H. Miser, of Dayton, who did not offer for reelection. 
Mr. Tallant was formerly a member of the Isaac Litton 
High School, Davidson County. 

Mr. Miser, the retiring superintendent, had given the 
school system an excellent administration. T. E. A. 
always found in Mr. Miser a loyal friend. He leaves 
the post of county superintendent with a host of loyal 
friends in Rhea County. 


DODSON WILL HEAD DAVIDSON SCHOOLS 


The veteran county superintendent, W. C. Dodson, 
was again practically unanimously reelected by the 
Davidson County Court on January 4, 1937. Davidson 
County believes in Mr. Dodson, and his teachers love 
him. 


CARNEY UNOPPOSED IN MONTGOMERY 


N. L. Carney was reelected, without opposition, in 
Montgomery County on January 4, 1937, to head the 
Montgomery County Public Schools. Mr. Carney’s 
record merited his reelection. 


NOTICE, TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


All teachers of speech in the state are requested to 
send their names and school or studio addresses to Miss 
Jennie Mai McQuiddy, secretary, Department of Speech, 
Tennessee Education Association, 917 Fifth Avenue, 
South, Nashville, Tennessee, so that they might receive, 
free, an issue of the Tennessee Speech Journal. 


McNEELY GETS OUT HANDBOOK 


Superintendent D. Otho McNeely, Henry County, 
has just made available for each teacher employed in 
his county a comprehensive handbook of information 
and instructions touching the schools of the county and 
the part to be played by teacher and school official in 
the general administration of the county schools. He 
has also prepared a comprehensive handbook on trans- 
portation which has met with considerable approval 
from school administrators throughout the state. THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER congratulates Superintendent Mc- 
Neely for these projects, and hopes that similar reports 
of progressive enterprises will be forthcoming from 
other administrators and teachers in the state. 
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T. B. WOODMORE ARTICLE ACCEPTED 
The Educational Business Manager and Buyer, a 
national magazine, recently published an article by T. B. 
Woodmore, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, on 
the subject: “Financial Aspects of College Athletics” 
(August, 1936, pp. 2, 3, 4). 


R. H. WHITE HONORED 
Dr. R. H. White, of the state health department, was 
recently voted membership in Phi Beta Kappa at Van- 
derbilt University as a consequence of his recent dis- 
‘tinguished accomplishment in research in the field of 


Tennessee history. 
* 


ROBERT T. STONE DIES 

Robert T. Stone, superintendent of Trousdale County 
Schools, died in Hartsville, December 7. Mr. Stone 
had been in poor health for some time, but few knew 
that he was seriously ill. He died as he had lived, a 
fine Christian gentleman. He gave to youth the best 
he had in the way of inspiration and encouragement. 

Mr. Stone had served as superintendent for only a 
few months, but he gave every promise of making for 
himself the type of reputation in his new work that 
he had as a teacher. Mr. Stone’s many friends are 
grieved at his passing. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 
Announcement is made by Miss Grace Van Dyke 
More, president, Southern Conference for Music Edu- 
cation, that the annual conference of the group work- 
ing in the field of music education will be held in 
Columbia, South Carolina, on March 4, 5, 6, 1937. 


TENNESSEE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL ORGANIZED 
BRANCH OF T. E. A. 

A dinner was enjoyed by the faculty of the Tennes- 
see Industrial School, Wednesday night, December 16, 
in the Domestic Science building. The guests for the 
occasion were Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Bass. 

Mr. Bass, who is the director of the curriculum of the 
state department of education, gave a brief outline of 
the curriculum commission; its origin, and something 
of its history. 

Mr. Bass very cordially invited the faculty to visit 
his library containing the newly adopted state books and 
also to acquaint themselves with the new curriculum 
program. 

After the dinner, a short business meeting was held, 
at which time the officers for the Tennessee Industrial 
School chapter of the State Teachers Association were 
elected. For delegate, Mr. E. D. Schreiber, principal 
of school ; for president, Mr. R. E. Williams, teacher of 
history and Latin; for vice-president, Miss Ella Mae 
Walker, commercial teacher; for secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Oliver Webb, teacher of fifth grade. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

President Willard N. Van Slyck requests us to an- 
nounce the annual meeting of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the N. E. A. in New 
Orleans on February 18, 19, 20, and 21, four days prior 
to the meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 
With such names as Judd, Rainey, Palmer, Bacon, 
Briggs, Colmery, and Oxnam on the program, this meet- 
ing should be both enjoyable and profitable. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
School administrators desiring accommodations in 
New Orleans for the annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence may still obtain them by writing 
Sam Fowlkes, chairman, Housing Bureau, New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce; Tennessee will be well 
represented at the conference. 


SECRETARIES, ATTENTION! 

Miss Inez Roach requests us to announce a meeting 
of the National Association of School Secretaries in 
New Orleans, February 21 and 22. Miss Roach re- 
ports “a very interesting program has been planned, in- 
cluding a trip on the river steamer, walking tours 
through the Vieux Carre, and a luncheon at the Patio 
Royalle on the famous Rue Royalle.” 


LATIN TOURNAMENT 

From Dr. Nellie Angel Smith, State Teachers College, 
Memphis, comes the announcement of a “bigger and 
better than ever” state-wide Latin tournament at the 
Peabody Demonstration School on May 8. The pre- 
liminary tournament will be held at the training schools 
of the teachers colleges at Memphis, Murfreesboro, and 
Johnson City. For further particulars write Dr. Smith. 


BANNER'S SPELLING MATCH 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER notes with interest the 
progress of the Nashville Banner's spelling match. E. 
B. Stahlman, Jr., director of the enterprise, reports that 
at present seventy-eight Tennessee counties are paf- 
ticipating in the match and that enthusiastic interest in 
the event is being “shared by educators, children, and 
parents alike.” The purpose of the contest is to raise 
the general level of spelling ability and provide whole- 
some social recreation in the schools. The Banner is 
offering $675 in cash prizes and several hundred other 
awards to the most successful spellers in the various 
communities. Mr. Stahlman will be glad to furnish ad- 
ditional information to those desiring it. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Man and the Motor Car, Whitney, 
Albert W. (Editor). National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, One Park Ave., N. 
Y. 256 pp., $1.00 postpaid. 
School drive against death. Gath- 

ered from tested and perfected les- 

sons in advanced schools and from 
the traffic suggestions of city and 
county experts, subjected to practical 
school men, rewritten and again sub- 
mitted, approved by the President 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, by an advisory board embracing 
public school teachers, university 
professors, and automotive experts, 
offered at the bare cost of printing 
and binding, a notable textbook for 
training in automobile driving comes 
to us for review. The makers of 
automobiles have pretty well mas- 
tered the problems of durability, 
speed, economy, and beauty. The 
more serious problem of safe opera- 
tion confronts us. The automobile 
does not think. Neither, in an ap- 
palling number of cases, does the 
driver. Millions of copies of ‘the 
now famous “And Sudden Death” 
have been read by the American pub- 
lic. Fear is its keynote. We must 
have a trained intelligence as a more 
effective preventive than fear. This 
book is built on that principle. Steam 
and electricity have lost the terror of 
the early days. The railroad and 
the steamboat had a record as shock- 
ing as that of the automobile. Death 
and mutilation from machinery have 
yielded to man’s constant urge to 
think out the means of safety. The 
contributors to this volume have 
made it a series of lessons in think- 
ing and practice appertaining to all 
the known situations in driving. 
With simple and striking diagrams, 
with educative pictures, with an 
authoritative application of experi- 
mental psychology, these specialists 
in different fields have contributed 
essential principles. The educational 
collaborators have put the material 
into simple and vital words suited to 
the understanding of children of 
from ten years of age upwards. 
Progressing from the essential 
parts of an automobile and the un- 
derstanding of its propulsion, the les- 
sons proceed through the art of driv- 
ing, the psychology and attitudes of 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 
Professor of Education 

University of Chattanooga 

+ a 
the driver, highways, codes of the 
road, driving in different situations, 
maintenance, accidents, the pedes- 
trian, damage costs, and so on. 

Automobile instruction for every 
junior and senior high school pupil 
is coming. Detroit schools have 
gone into it on an extensive scale. 
Indiana is requiring a stiff course in 
the matters constituting the present 
book. State College, Pennsylvania, 
holds, as its Professor Neyhart puts 
it, that the automobile menace will 
never be conquered until every per- 
son permitted to take a wheel has 
had a training as thorough as that 
of the airplane pilot. In his town 
the high school pupils are taken out, 
four at a time, and are shifted from 
observing to driving under expert in- 
struction until each has had a total 
of eight hours at the wheel and 
twenty-four hours of concentrated 
observing. Up to date, out of the 
eighty-seven youngsters averaging 
20,000 miles each, not one has had 
so much as a scratched fender. 

I know this book is a tremendous 
force. 

Its price is graded to a non-profit 
figure. For any number of copies 
over ten the price is forty-five cents 
each. In case of orders for 5,000 or 
more, a special edition will be run 
off with the imprint: “Published for 
the schools of Belleville,” or whatever 
the name of the town is—Wm. Mc- 
Andrews, Mamaroneck, New York. 


Office Appliance Exercises, by J. T. 

A. Ely and A. C. Beaver. 

A clearly written and abundantly 
illustrated exercise book for com- 
mercial training classes written to 
familiarize the future office worker 
with the five common types of office 
machines. 


The Small High School at Work. 
Langfitt, R. E., Cyr, F. W., New- 
som, N. W. American Book Co., 
1936. 660 pp. $2.75. 

Most of our books on high school 
administration are written from the 
standpoint of the large school. Many, 
if not most, of the principals of larg- 





er high schools have risen to their 
higher positions by way of the small 
high school. The training which 
they received in their college courses 
too often did not prepare them for 
the problems peculiar to the small 
high school. That small high schools 
do have problems peculiar to them- 
selves is freely admitted by those 
who know these institutions. These 
problems arise for the most part 
from small enrollments, inadequate 
financial support, small and often in- 
adequately prepared teaching staffs, 
lack of community support, and the 
like. 

Approximately one-third of the 
high school population is enrolled in 
small schools. The typical high 
school in the United States, from the 
standpoint of numbers, is the small 
school. These schools have an im- 
portant social function to perform in 
providing adequate educational and 
guidance opportunities for the young 
people in the village and rural com- 
munities which they serve. 

In this book the authors attempt 
to show how these small schools may 
serve adolescent youth and contribute 
to the enrichment of community life. 
This they do by pointing out ways in 
which the school may effectively per- 
form its functions through pupil 
guidance, curriculum adaptation to 
meet the needs of small groups, 
such as supervised correspondence 
courses, better use of the library, 
etc., extracurricular activities in re- 
lation to the whole community, the 
teaching staff, the administrative or- 
ganization, and the reorganization of 
the school and the school district. 

The experience of the authors with 
small high schools makes the treat- 
ment practical throughout. The be- 
ginning principal, as well as the prin- 
cipal old on the job, will find this a 
valuable and stimulating book; one 
that will help solve the problems of 
the small high school, and help him 
provide that leadership which every 
community expects of its high school 
principal—A. D. MuELLErR, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

The Social Ideas of American Edu- 
cators. Merle Curti. Part X: Re- 
port of the Commission on the 
Social Studies, American Histori- 
cal Association. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1935. 613 pp. $3.00. 
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This is a study to be placed along- 
side of George S. Counts’ “The So- 
cial Foundations of Education.” It 
carries out the ideas of the commis- 
sion in presenting a scholarly inter- 
pretation of the social forces operat- 
ing to mold our American society. 
Where Counts describes the social 
forces and their institutional trends, 
Professor Curti combines biography 
and social views. In Part I, cover- 
ing education from colonial times 
through the Civil War, we have the 
educators who molded early Ameri- 
can thinking, with considerable em- 
phasis upon Horace Mann, Henry 
Barnard, and the leaders of woman’s 
education. In this period of appre- 
ciation of Horace Mann the chapter 
on this dynamic figure in publicly 
supported education will prove to be 
of great value, for Horace Mann 
caught the vision of democracy as 
no other figure of this period when 
one considers those who formed our 
school system. 

For the later part, “The School 
and the Triumph of Business Enter- 
prise,” in the South, with the “Black 
Man,” on through Harris, Bishop 
Spaoding, Francis W. Parker, G. 
Stanley Hall, William James, Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, John Dewey, 
and some of our contemporary in- 
. fluences we have a very stimulating 
analysis of the relation of school- 
men to social patterns. 

To some, this book will be a bit 
startling. Our histories of education 
do not usually ask such questions 
about the social outlook of our lead- 
ers, nor are we led to see so clearly 
the way in which controlling forces 
of background and obligation influ- 
ence sociai philosophy. 

This is, of course, the value of the 
book. It gives new insights into the 
educational process and makes one 
aware of forces molding our na- 
tional culture. One may not agree 
with all the implications, but he can- 
not read without profound thought. 
One is even led to wonder if the 
author himself, in neglecting to treat 
the Carnegie Foundation as he does 
the National Education Association, 
was not influenced by the fact that 
his president is on its board of trus- 
tees. 

While this book is not easy read- 
ing, it will be of value to teachers, 
administrators, board members and 


others who study the educational 
process and wish to understand edu- 
cation as it influences national policy. 
—FRrANK C. Foster, Tusculum Col- 
lege. 


Are American Teachers Free? Beale, 
Howard K. Part XII, Report of 
the Commission on the Social 
Studies. American Historical As- 
sociation. Scribner’s. 

The various volumes published by 
the Commission on the Social Stud- 
ies have aroused a great deal of 
interest among educators. As 
volume followed volume, each has 
been avidly pounced on by various 
educators and laymen. The reac- 
tion has been varied, ranging from 
unqualified condemnation of the 
commission’s publications, as consti- 
tuting dangerous materials to place 
in the hands of teachers in the public 
schools, to the highest commenda- 
tion. One of the more recent 
volumes, “Are American Teachers 
Free?” by Howard K. Beale, 
promises to set the battle raging 
anew. 

The commission discerned, we be- 
lieve quite correctly, that the social 
studies teacher faces a bitter and 
long-drawn battle for the right to 
teach the social studies in such a 
manner that, on controversial issues, 
all shades of opinion, interpretation, 
and belief will be represented. 
Hence, one aspect of the commis- 
sion’s investigation was that of de- 
termining the present status of the 
American teacher with respect to his 
freedom to teach his subject truth- 
fully and fully, unrestrained by in- 
traschool and extraschool pressures, 
community traditions, political ex- 
pediency, religious beliefs, etc., etc. 
In this volume Professor Beale gives 
the results of his investigation, and 
to many teachers these results will 
prove startling. The investigation 
has necessarily transcended the so- 
cial studies, and every aspect of 
“teacher freedom” has been consid- 
ered. Throughout the volume 
abounds in references to specific 
cases from all over the U. S. A. in 
which “teacher freedom” has been 
grossly violated. The documentation 
in the volume is copious and com- 
plete, and the reader is impressed by 
the care the author displays in se- 
curing a truthful picture of each in- 
cident cited. No one can read this 


volume without being impressed by 
the inconsistency with which our 
public school teachers are accorded 
the freedom of living, speaking, and 
thinking, which is supposedly tra- 
ditional in this country and which 
many assume to be a necessary char- 
acteristic if a true democracy is to 
endure. Dr. Beale’s study succeeds 
admirably in pointing out a festering 
sore in our public school system, a 
sore that needs the most careful at- 
tention and treatment if our schools 
are to play their part in a rapidly 


changing social order. — S. E. T. 
Lunpb, University of Tennessee. 
* 


“Increase in the number of schools 
and teachers, thoroughness in the 
curriculum taught, improvement in 
every branch should be the effort of 
the lawmakers and of those who 
execute the laws. Whatever might 
have sufficed, in past generations, the 
time has certainly come when no 
child should be turned loose without 
the equipment of an education.”— 
BENTON McMIL Ltn (1899). 


“Our self-respect as a people; the 
good opinion of the world ; justice to 
our children; regard for posterity 
and the common dictates of self-in- 
terest combine in demanding the 
utmost elimination of _ illiteracy. 
Whether living in town or country, 
our children must have a fair and 
adequate opportunity in the race of 
life."—AustiIn Peay (1925). 


“We greatly pride ourselves upon 
the fact that the purest Anglo-Saxon 
blood in all the world courses the 
veins of Tennesseans, but we should 
supplement this source of pride with 
the more commendable one that we 
have supplied our people with the 
most ample opportunities for self- 
improvement and the acquirement of 
those qualifications so essential to the 
highest degree of efficiency.”—BEN 
W. Hooper (1911). 


“The state’s obligation to educate 
its citizenship has long been admitted 
to be one of its highest duties. This 
duty is no longer questioned. The 
obligation is an admitted fact.”— 
Henry Horton (1931). 
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MACMILLAN 
WORKBOOKS .. . Promote 


Learning by Doing 


AUTHENTIC AND ADAPTABLE WORKBOOKS IN ALL SUBJECTS 


We Particularly Wish to 
Call to Your Attention... 


Workbooks to accompany the Work-PLay READERS, 
by Gates-Huber. 


OT... Tue SetF-HeLtp NumBer Series, by Clark-Cushman. 


Elementary Schools ELEMENTARY EnciisH Worksooks, by Deffendall. 


Workbooks to accompany the HEALTH AND GROWTH 
SeriEs, by Charters-Smiley-Strang. 


WorKBOOK IN Civics, by Edmonson-Dondineau. 

New Procress Tests 1n Latin, by Ullman-Smalley, 

designed to accompany the Latin series, by Ullman- 

Henry. 

OU New Laporatory EXPERIMENTS, interlinear, to ac- 
company New Practicat Cuemistry, by Black- 


Secondary Chik OO 


Workbook to accompany Mopern History, by Hayes- 
- Moon. 

Workbooks to accompany Hic Scoot ENGLIsH, by 

Canby-Opdycke-Gillum. 


Unit-PLan WorKBOOK FoR ALGEBRA I, 


e 

* 

‘ . 

Correspondence Write Us for a Copy of Our New 
Is Invited Macmitian Liprary List for 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Represented by 
Cc. M. HARDISON, Hitussoro Court Apartments, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 



























WAYNE SAVES Twen ty Lives 


WHEN TRACTION CAR HITS SCHOOL BUS 


Lis 


y 


Trustee Praises Stuength and Economy of Wayne 
Construction in Gollowing Letter: 


‘I wish to take this opportunity to tell you how well pleased we 
are with the Wayne All-Steel School Bus Body we bought from you 
last year. 

““We are especially proud of this purchase because on the evening 
of October 22nd, this bus,-loaded with about twenty basketball 
players and coach, was struck broadside by a Beech Grove Traction 
Car and knocked about 45 feet down the tracks. The impact was so 
great that the right side of the bus (where it was hit) was bent into 
the letter V, spilling the players from their seats and causing the 
utmost confusion. The blow also bent the truck chassis frame 
member of that side, but the opposite side of the body was entirely 
undamaged. 


“In spite of this distortion to the bus panels, no bolts were sheared 
off or broken, no sections were disconnected, and no joints in either 
roof or side panels were pulled loose. Several of the windows were 
broken when players’ heads came in contact but no one was cut by 
glass. Had this been any other than a Wayne All-Steel Body with 
Shatterproof Glass, there is no doubt but what there would have been 
more serious injuries and perhaps even deaths. As it was, thanks to 
your steel construction, a broken collarbone was the most serious 


injury and all other students were in class the next school day. 
low center of gravity, I think, had a lot to do with keeping the b 
from turning over when hit and also while it was sliding broads# 
down the unpaved tracks. 

‘Every time I pass the scene of the accident I am thankful that 
Wayne Body was bought and I know that the patrons and boys 
were in the bus agree with me on this. It was a severe test for yous 
bolted, sectional construction and you can well believe that I amj 
stronger Wayne Booster than ever before. 

Yours very truly, 
ED COOK, 
Trustee, Franklin Township, 
Marion County, Ind. | 


“P.S.—I understand that the cost of putting the body back # 
good condition was only $160.00 which certainly speaks well ® 
economy of Wayne repairs.” x 


A. FASSNACHT & COMPANS 


111 West 13th Street Chattanooga, Ten 


WAYNE All. Steel BUS BODIES 
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